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RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


OF TITUS AND CRETE. 


Wuen Paul and Titus first went to 
Crete, before any church had been 
planted on the island, Titus must 
| have been an attendant upon Paul, 
anda preacher, without any relation 
unto, or connexion with the Cretans. 
| Some have been of opinion, that 
Paul, after his hberation, sailed from 
Rome into Asia, and taking Crete 
in his way, left Titus there. But it 
does not appear, that Titus went to 
Rome with Paul, when he was car- 
ried a prisoner to be tried by Cesar. 
| Nor do any of the letters written 
from Rome, during that imprison- 
ment, to the Ephesians, Colossians, 
Philippians, or Philemon, mention 
Titus, or even imply that he was at 
Rome. On the contrary, his pres- 
ence with Paul is excluded by Co- 
lossians iv. 11, * These only are my 


| fellow-workers unto the kingdom of 


§ God, which have been a comfort un- 
| fome;” and Titus is not named as 
one them. 

That Paul purposed to visit Colos- 
se, soon after his liberation, appears 
from his letter to Philemon, ver. 22. 
But the bespeaking of lodgings there 
§ would have been premature, if it had 
| been intended consequent upon the 
arduous labours of planting church- 
es in Crete. The epistle to Phile- 
mon preceded the letter to the He- 
brews; in that, Timothy was joined, 
in this, he is mentioned as absent ; 

“with whom if he come shortly,” 


xiii. 23, Paul promised to see those 
to whom the letter was sent. He had 
gone, probably to Philippi, Phil. in. 
19. This purpose of visiting Judea 

was, therefore, after his direction to 
Philemon to procure him lodgings at 
Colosse. Accordingly some have 
imagined, that Paul went, with Tim- 
othy and Titus, to Crete, where he 
left Titus, and proceded to Judea, 
returned through Syria and Cilicia, 
tarried some time at Colosse, wrote 
from thence to Titus in Crete to 
meet him at Nicopolis, came to Eph- 
esus, left Timothy there, and pro- 
ceeded to Macedonia. But neither 
does Titus appear to have been with 
Paul at Rome, during his imprison- 
ment, nor is there the least evidence, 
that such a journey was ever under- 
taken or accomplished. It was the 
opinion of Pool, that Paul left Titus 
in Crete, when he touched there a 
prisoner, on his passage to Rome. 
But as Titus is not named in the enu- 
meration of either of the companies 
who left Macedonia for Jerusalem ; 
nor mentioned in the history of their 
going to, remaining at, or coming 
from Jerusalem; nor spoken of in 
the account of the voyage, two years 
afterwards accomplished from Ce- 
saria to Rome, this opinion seems 
unfounded. It does not even appear, 
that Paul landed at Crete on that 
voyage. 

Many have thought Paul, at or pri- 
orto the period of hisseparation from 
Barnabas, sailed with Silas and Titus 
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from Cilicia to Crete, and returning 
to the Asiatic continent, left Titus to 
perfect the settlement of the church- 
es. But there is no hint of sucha 
thing in the Acts or any of the Epis- 
tles. Yetthe native languaye of 'Ti- 


tus was that of the inhabitants of 


Crete. Also Titus, who was in years 
and office older than Timothy, and 
commanded more respect, must have 
been as competent for that service, as 
he was to setile the differences in the 
Corinthian church, or to preach the 


gospel among the rude inhabitants of 


Dalmatia. But conjectures are as 
unprofitable, as endless. Paul took 
Titus to Jerusalem with him and 


Barnabas. when the exoneration of 


Gentile converts was determined ; 
Gal. i. 1, and though a Gentile, he 
was not required to be circumcised ; 
ver. 3. But we cannot collect from 
the Scriptures, that Titus was with 
Paul from the time of his separation 
from Barnabas, during all his tra- 
vels through Asia, Macedonia, and 
Greece, his subsequent voyage to Je- 
rusalem, and return through the Asia- 
tic churches; nor until he came to 
Ephesus, when Apollos, from Co- 
rinth, met him at that place. But 
Titus was*then at Ephesus, for Paul 
sent him thence with his first epistle 
to the Corinthians. He might have 
been previously sent with the epistle 
to the Galatians,and when Paul came 
to them, have gone down with the 
Apostle and his company to Ephesus. 

There is also great difficulty in as- 
certaining when the epistle to Titus 
was written. Some place it before 
the imprisonment of Paul, as Light- 
foot, Lardner, and other learned erit- 
ics. But though we will neither 
mark the precise time for Paul’s go- 
ing with Titus into Crete, nor the 
particular winter which they spent to- 
gether at Nicopolis after the recall of 
Titus from that 'sland: yet it appears 
to be correct to assign them, and the 
writing of the enistle to Titus, which 
was not from Nicopolis, Titus iii. 12, 
to a period after the Apostle’s en- 


largement at Rome, and prior to his 
return. 


From the direction, Tit. ij. 13. to 
bring Apollos, Paul was then s¢. 
quainted with him, but he wag no 
prior to his second coming to Epi. 
sus, Acts xvii. 24—28, xix. 1, 1( oF, 
xvi. 12. Itis certain, therefore, tia 
the epistle to Titus was not writicy, 
before that period. From the A 
tle’s arrival at Ephesus until th tes 
mination of his first imprisonment, ,) 
there was no possibility of Jeavigg 
Titus in Crete, Tit. i. 5, except ly 
landed a prisoner there on his voyage 
to Rome, and had Titus then wij 
him, neither of which appears. 


(a) This portion of the apostle’s |. 
bours, being usually misrepresented. may 
be understood by any who will open unty 
the following proofs: 

From Ephesus Paul, having sent Ir; 
tus and Timothy into Macedonia, 
xix. 22, 1 Cor. iv. 17, xvi. 10, wis 
Apollos to return to Corinth, 1 Cor 
12, to settie tire discord, 1 Cor. i. 10—12, 
but he refusing, Titus was sent with ths 
first epist e to that church, 2 Cor. ii. 13, 
vii. 6—13, Paul remaining at Ephesus 
three years, Acts xx. 31, Timothy inust 
have returned to him, 1 Cor. xvi. II, 
where he left him, 1 Tim. i. 3, after tie 
riot, Acts xx. 1, and went to Troazs, ex- 
pecting to meet Titus, 2 Cor. ii. 12. Al 
though he found an * open door”’ there, 
ibid. 12, he went into Macedonia, ibid. 13, 
and whilst * going over those parts,” Acts 
xx. 2, Titus came to him, 2 Cor. vii.6, 
and Timothy also ; for he is joined inthe 
second epistle to the Corinthians, c. :. |, 
with which Titus wassent back to Greece 
2 Cor. viii. 18. Then Paul who hac 
tended to have gone by Corinth into Ma 
cedonia, 2 Cor. i. 15,23, went from Mace- 
donia into Greece, and abode three 
months, Acts xx. 2,3, and there wrote 
his letter to the Romans, Rom. xv. 2, 
26. His design of going from Corinth 
to Judea, 2 Cor. i. 16, Rom. xv. 31, ° 
kK’ phesus, 1 Tim. iii. 14, iv. 13, being pre- 
vented by the Jews, Acts xx. 3, he weil 
through Macedonia to Troas, ibid. 4, 5, 
sailed past Ephesus, called at Miletus, 
Acts xx. 16, 17, and came to Jerusalem, 
Acts xxi. 17. There being apprehended 
he was sent to Cwsarea, and remained 
two years in prison, till Festus came 1n!0 
office, Acts xxiv. 27, who sent him "J 
sea to Italy, Acts xxvii.1. The compaty 
touched at Crete, Acts xxvii. 8, but le! 
it, ibid. 13, 21, were wrecked on Mileta, 
delayed three months, ibid. xxviii. 1, 1h 
and arrived at Rome, ver. 16, whe! 
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1998.] Of Titus 
Titus was appointed to discharge 
an important duty, when Paul sent 
him to Corinth, with his first epistle 
to that church, to rectify the disor- 
i devs of a congregation, which pos- 
epased high advantages for language, 
| ‘ence, and polished manners, and 
i wiich no officers appear to have 
S been appointed. He was successful, 
and met Paul in Macedonia, to com- 
municate the particulars of the af- 
firs at Corinth. Being sent to them 
with the second epistle, he was fol- 
loved by the apostle in person. 
) This confidential service, compared 
I with the circumstance, that no such 
© apology was written in behalf of Ti- 
tus. asof Timothy, affords some 
F cround to presume, that Paul had 
F previous experience of the prudence 
and fidelity of Titus. 
Che epistle to ‘Titus expressly lim- 
F its his service in Crete tothe arrival of 
Fas stitute, who was to be sent, Ti- 
S tus. 12: it cannever, therefore, let us 
F supose it to have been written when 
it may, prove a permanent connex- 
§ ion between this evangelist and the 
» churches of Crete. 
| As Titus was to ordain elders, in 
P every city, it may be inferred, there 
F were none until constiiuted by him, 
this being one of the things left un- 
Bone, ca Aemrovia, Titus i. 5. To 
ose there were, is also to con- 
s flict with his practice of first plant- 
Bing, and afterwards ordaining. But 
® Wien ths work had been performed 
For progressed in by hi 


Sc 


im for some 
B tine, he was to meet Paul at Nico- 
p polis. Those whom he had ordain- 
sed and others, whom Artemas, or 


s Paul remained a prisoner in his house for 
two years, ver. 30. Here he wrote his 
4 ep stle to the Philipians, Collossians, and 
‘wemon, in which Timothy is joined, 
: Hi so sent at this time his letter to the 
B Ephesians by Tychicus, Timothy having 
p Probably gone to Philippi, Phil. ii. 19, is 
fF hothamed: but was expected, when he 
 Wrole to the Hebrews, Heb. xiii. 2, 3, a 
It is there- 
also clear that Paul had not written 


» ter to Titus, prior to his discharge 
it Rome, 


ttle hefme : 
before his enlargement. 
re 


F 
; fi 
; h 


and Crete. 


Tychicus, might afterwards commis- 
sion as elders, continued, it may be 
fairly presumed, the succession of 
their ordinary office, as every where 
else. 

if it could be proved, that Titus 
died in Crete, it would no more es- 
tablish that he was bishop of Crete, 
than his death at Corinth or at Dal- 
matia, where the scriptural record 
leaves him, 2 Tim. iv. 10, would 
have evinced that he was bishop of 
either of those places. 

The verb translated “ appointed,” 
Titus i. 5, is never once used in the 
New Testament in the sense of, to 
ordain to an office ; but was in this 
instance designed to refer Titus to 
the particular directions Paul had 
given him, when he left him in Crete. 
The apostle gave him no new com- 
mission ; he was to exercise the of- 
fice, which he already had towards 
any people to whom he was sent. 

The apostles received an extraor- 
dinary commission, which may be 
said to have virtually contained all 
the offices, which have been legiti- 
mately distinguished by the church 
since the day of pentecost ; and thus 
they were the predecessors of all 
other church ofhicers. This high 
commission was necessarily limited 
to them, 2 Cor.1.15, Gal. i. 12, 
1 Cor. ix. 1. And there is little 
more propriety in bringing the apos- 
tolic office down to a level with that 
of presbyters or bishops, or of ele- 
vating the latter to the grade of the 
former, than of supposing every gov- 
ernor an alderman, or every alder- 
man a governor of a state, because 
commissioned by such. 

Titus exercised an office evident- 
ly inferiour to that of Paul, for he 
went and came, preached, planted 
churches, and ordained bishops ac- 
cording to the directions of the apos- 
tle. He attended upon his person, 
and did the work of an apostle, in 
subordination to him. So far as ap- 
pears from the New Testament, his 
work was not fixed, or stationary, 
more than that of the apostle ; but 
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it as far exceeded that of a modern 


diocesan bishop, as this does that of 


a bishop in the days of the apostles. 
The practice of Paul was to car- 
ry the gospel into strange places, 
collect worshipping assemblies ; and 
aiterwards to return and ordain el- 
ders, of those who had some expe- 
rience. Pursuing the same reason- 
able course, he first collected chur- 
ches in Crete, left them worshipping 
assemblies, and having given instruc- 
tions to Titus to ordain such as were 
fit to be officers in the churches, he 
left him to accomplish what the apos- 
tle would have done, had he tarried 
longer, and gone through those con- 
gregations a second time. Thus the 
churches in Crete were furnished, as 
other places were, with presbyters, 
or bishops, who could afterwards 


continue a regular administration of 


ordinances, by commissioning others 
of the same order in succession. 


aT. We 


HISTORY OF THE APOSTLE PETER. 


Perer, the apostle, whose origi- 


na! name was Simon, was the son of 


Jonas, and a native of Bethsaida, on 
the shore of the sea of Galilee. He 
was, probably, a disciple of St. John 
the Baptist, and became anquaittie d 
with Jesus soon after the Saviour’s 

baptism. From this time, he un- 
doubtedly had a knowledge of the 
Saviour, and might have witnessed 
some of his miracles; but he did not 
leave his occupation and become the 
constant attendant on Christ, until 
some months had elapsed when Je- 
sus said to him and Andrew, “follow 


me, and I will make you fishers of 


men.” From this time, Peter was 


particularly honoured with the inti- 
macy and confidence of the Saviour. 
Sincerely attached to Christ, he was 


zealous and ‘intrepid in the cause of 


his master. Naturally bold, daring, 
and self-sufficient, he was the first to 
reply to all questions proposed by our 
Lord to his disciples, and hesitated 
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not to rebuke even the Lord himsely 
His self-confidence appears from his 
solemn asseverations that he woulj 
never abandon his master. But his 
weakness is seen in his subsequent 
denial of him. 

For some years after the ascension 
of our Saviour, he acteda distinguish. 
ed part among the disciples. It wag 
he who proposed the election of , 
successor to the traitor Judas. [He 
was chief speaker on the day of Pep. 
tecost ; performed miracles ; defend 
ed himself and his fellow disc ‘iples, 
when arraigned before the Sanhed. 
rim; and denounced the punishment 
of Ananias and Sapphira. The sick 
were healed by his shadow, as he pas 
sed along the streets of Jerusalem, 
When it was reported that the S:. 
maritans had received the gospel, he 
was deputed to go down to them with 
John; and there he détected and re- 
proved Simon the sorcerer. 

About three years after the con- 
version of Paul, or in the year 40, 
Peter visited the coast of Palestine, 
and preached and wrought miracle 
at Lydda, Saron, and Joppa, towns 
of Judea. Thence he proceeded to 
Cesarea, the capital of Palestine, 
where he abode sometime, and then 
returned to Jerusalem. 

In the year 44, he was apprehen¢- 
ed and imprisoned by Herod; bil 
being soon after miraculously del- 
ered by an angel, he left the city and 
fled. Where he went, the Bible does 
notinformus. He probably retum- 
ed soon, as_ we find him in the great 
consultation at Jerusalem, in the yeet 
51, engaged in discussing the ques 
tion, whether the Gentile converts 
ought to be circumcised. Soon af 
ter this, he was at Antioch in Sym, 
where Paul withstood him, “ hecaust 
he was to be blamed.” = ‘This is te 
first and only intimation we have, If 
the Bible, of his ever being at Ant 
och, or any where else beyond thé 
bounds of Palestine ; and here a 
thentic records leave him. Wher 
he lived, and what he did, during the 
remaining sixteen years of his lile,¥é 
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are left to ascertain from the doubt- 
ful accounts of traditional history. 

These affirm, that Peter continu- 
ed in Judea, about three years only, 
after the ascension of the Saviour, 
and then went to Antioch, there es- 
tablishing his episcopal throne, and 
remained bishop of that see, seven 
years; inthe meantime visiting Pon- 
tus, Asia, Cappadocia, and Bithynia. 
In the eleventh year after the ascen- 
sion, or in the year 44, he returned 
to Jerusalem, was imprisoned by Her- 
od, delivered by an angel, and went 
immediately to Rome, and there es- 
tablished his throne. After residing 
there some years, he was driven from 
Rome by the emperor Claudius, and 
visited Jerusalem, and was present 
at the consultation in the year 51. 
Claudius soon died, and Peter re- 
turned to Rome, where he resided, 
except occasional journeys, until the 
year 68, when he and Paul suffered 
martyrdom on the same day. He 
was crucified, they say, with his head 
downwards, because he would not 
suffer in the same manner that Christ 
did. 

Thus, according to tradition, after 
about three years spent in Judea, he 
wasseven years bishop at Antioch, 
and twenty-five years bishop at Rome. 

But we have credible evidence, that 
he never was at Antioch before the 
year 51, and then he certainly ap- 
peared to no good advantage, espe- 
cially as a bishop. And from the 
most authentic records, it appears 
that he was never far from Jerusa- 
lem, if he was ever out of Palestine, 
before the year 51. Indeed, it is 
how generally acknowledged by the 
most moderate and candid defenders 
of popery, that he never visited Rome 
previous to the year 54. 

But since so much is conceded, 
the question naturally arises, was he 
ever there? On this point, the testi- 
mony of the Fathers is not decisive ; 
as they appear to have relied upon 
no better authority, than the spurious 
works ascribed to Clemens Roma- 
hus, and to oral tradition, which can- 
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not be traced back beyond the mid- 
dle of the second century. In the 
absence of all other evidence, this 
might be sufficient ground for a pro- 
bability, were not the negative evi- 
dence from the Scriptures so strong 
as to be nearly irresistible. 

About the year 58, or 59, Paul 
wrote his epistle to the Roman 
Christians, in which he speaks not a 
word of Peter. He occupies a whole 
chapter with salutations to his ac- 
quaintances at Rome; and through- 
out the epistle, instructs them in the 
great principles of Christianity, and 
exhorts them to live like Christians ; 
but sends no salutation to Peter, nor 
refers to the instructions, the coun- 
sel, the rules of conduct, or the ex- 
hortations, they had received from 
Peter, their supposed apostolic bish- 
op. He exhorts them to obey ma- 
gistrates, but says nothing of «© ey- 
ing their spiritual guides and rulers, 
as he does in his epistles to other 
churches. If Peter was at Rome, 
why did Paul write in this manner ? 
And if he had been there nearly 
twenty years, had instructed them, 
and ordained elders over them, and 
had laid his hands on the heads of 
many, imparting to them all spiritual 
gifts, did not Paul know it? Why 
then did he long to visit them, that he 
might impart unto them, “some spir- 
itual gifts,” such as only an apostle 
could bestow ? 

About three years after this, when 
Paul first went to Rome, in the year 
62, the Christians there came out to 
meet him, “as far as Appn Forum 
and the Three Taverns ;”’ but Peter 
was not among them, nor is his name 
once mentioned. Paul seems also to 
be the only apostle there at that time, 
and the first that had been there. He 
assembled the leading Jews, who 
seemed to know very little more 
about Christianity, than that Christ- 
jans were “a sect every where spo- 
ken against.””> Could Peter have 
been a faithful apostle of the circum- 
cision at Rome for twenty years, and 
the Jews remain so ignorant? And 
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could he, at that time, be resident 
there, as a pope, just as at the pre- 
sent day? 

In the four or five of his epistles, 
which he wrote during two years res- 
idence at Rome, Paul sends the salu- 
tations of a multitude of individuals, 
but none from Peter. At that time, 
also, he is supposed to have written 
his epistle to the Colossians. How 
happened it then, that in this epistle 
he mentions Aristarchus, Marcus, 
and Justus, and says, “These only 
are my fellow-workers unto the king- 
dom of God,” if Peter was at Rome? 

But catholic writers say, Peter 
might happen to be absent during 
these two years. ‘True, he might ; 
but where is the evidence, that he had 
ever been there ? Where were the ef- 
fects of his preaching ? Where, the 
flourishing church, he had planted 
there? W here, the enlightene d Christ- 
ian community? Where, the vicar 
of Peter to preside over itin his ab- 
sence? And where, the elders and 
deacons to assist the vicar ? 

Again. In his second epistle to 
Timothy, supposed to be written from 
Rome, during his second captivity 
there, anda little before he and Pe- 
ter suffered death there together, 
Paul speaks of his own bonds, and 
anticipates his own martyrdom, but 
says not awordof Peter. He sends 
salutations from others; but none 
from Peter. 
as being alone, and as needing the 
presence of some fellow-preachers. 
He requests Timothy to come speed- 
ily to him, and to bring Mark with 
him ; and says expressly, “ Only Luke 
is with me.” He is particular in men- 
tioning where those who had been 
with him, were gone; and sends the 
salutation of Linus, the supposed im- 
mediate successor of Peter, to whom 
no reference is made throughout the 
whole epistle. 


Now can we suppose, that Paul 


would have written in this manner, if 


Peter had been with him at Rome, 
the bishop there, a fellow-prisoner, 
and, in a few days, to suffer martyr- 
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dom with him? So doubtful jg i 
whether he ever was at Rome at all, 
that it amounts almost to a certainty 

that he never was the regular bishop 
ofthatsee. Butif Peter was neve, 
head of the church at Rome, the 
Romish bishops are not the stieres. 
sors of St. Peter. The very foyp. 
dation of the papal throne, is there. 
fore undermined. No longer is the 
bishop of Rome, the sovereign of the 
universal church, and the vicegereny 
of Jesus Christ on earth. The fig 
that Peter never was bishop of Roine, 
demolishes the whole fabric of the pa. 
pal hierarchy and infallibility ; and 
shows that it originated, not from q 
divine institution through Peter, by 
from man’s insatiable avarice and 
ambition.* A. B. C. 


THOUGHTS ON THE REVIVAL UNDER 


WHITEFIELD. 


I was much struck with the inge. 
nuity of a review in the Christian 
Examiner,t in which the writer at- 
tempted to shew from the admissions 
of Edwards and Whitefield, that the 
revival in their day was not a revival 
of real religion, but an excitement got 
up by artful men. The reviewer pro- 
fesses himself very friendly to religion 
in general, and of course to a reviral 
of religion in general. His only ob 
jection is to that particular revival of 
that particular religion, and to all th 
other particular revivals of eciaip in 
modern times. 

If the reviewer had taken pains 
to descend to particulars, it is poss 
ble he might have heard of mult: 
tudes of individuals who lived and 
died like Christians of eminent piety, 
and who traced their religion to these 
revivals. And he might have ob- 
tained some considerable amount of 
evidence, thatthe great body of these 
supposed converts held out to the 
end of life in the exhibition of Chins 


* Read at the Anniversary, Andovet, 
826. 
tNo. VI. 1827. 
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ian feelings and conduct. And thus 
he might have been led to the conclu- 
sjon, that the evils, which are ac- 
knowledged to have existed, were 
Snot so great as to overbalance the 
on of a vast number of pre- 
cious souls. Says Luther, « It is not 
E easy to get over these scandals, when 
E satan, or when subtle and able men 
set them forth in glowing colours, and 
E charge us as the authors of them.” 
But “the kingdom of Christ is of more 
S worth, not only than peace—espe- 
E cially such a peace as existed under 
‘the Papacy—but than heaven and 
B earth themselves.” 
It has appeared to me that the 
4 principles and reasonings of this re- 
P viewer might be advantageously ex- 
jubited, by applying them to the sup- 
posed revival of religion, which took 
place under the preaching of the 
apostle. A real revival of religion 
is so desirable, and a counterfeit re- 
vival is so much to be deprecated, 
that we ought to be able to discrimi- 
nate between the true and the false. 
i Ifthe stir under the apostles can be 
fairly proved not to have been a gen- 
uine revival, we must look some- 
where else to find one with which we 
| may sarely compare the excitements 
| of modern days. I have neither time 
nor ability todo justice to the sub- 
5 ject, and moreover have not the arti- 
Ecle in question before me. I will 
| merely then cast out a few hints as 
| suggestions to some more competent 
; person to take up and complete and 
s methodize what | exhibit loosely and 
P unfinished. 


galvatl 


» |. One of the things which go to 
| prove the spuriousness of the White- 
field revivals, was, the censures which 
were cast by some good men upon 


| Some of the principal promoters of 


ethem. In like manner, we find that 


a P ter Was openly censured by Paul, 
por his conduct in refusing to eat 
swiththe gentiles, and in forming a 


Party in the church of Antioch, 
pGal. ii. 1114, 
2, Another thing was the appro- 


5 val of Davenport by Wheelock and 
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some other of the leading men. But 
Philip approved of Simon the sorce- 
rer, so far as to baptize him, though 
he knew so little of the spirit of the 
gospel that he thought the Holy Ghost 
could be purchased with money. Acts 
vil. Andthe whole bench of apos- 
tles must have received those disor- 
ganizing Jews who made the difficul- 
ty recorded in Acts xv. The church 
at Antioch must have selected Bar- 
nabas as an eminent Christian to send 
forth to more extensive labours, Acts 
xi. 2; though in a short time he 
had such a sharp contention with the 
great apostle, that he parted from 
him, and refused to labour any longer 
under his directions, Acts xv. 39. 

3. The dissensions among the lead- 
ers in the work is evidence of its spu- 
riousness, especially when we con- 
sider the small importance of the 
things about which they differed. So 
Paul and Barnabas had such a hot 
debate that they separated, and the 
cause which thus divided two emi- 
nent preachers, who had so long la- 
boured together and with such suc- 
cess, was no other than the question 
whether they should have Mark or 
Silas for their companion and stew. 
ard. Paul and Peter also hada pub- 
lic quarrel on the mighty question 
whether Peter should eat in the house 
of one brother or another. There 
must have been a supposed differ- 
ence between these leaders, which 
was still more marked and impor- 
tant, as we find the converts 
beginning to array themselves into 
parties in their behalf, one claiming 
to be of Paul, and another of Apollos, 
and another of Cephas, and another 
of Christ. 

4. The prevalence of contention, 
litigation, indecency, and the most 
scandalous vices in the churches, so 
soon after the revival, proves it tohave 
been spurious. So it was with the apos- 
tolic revival. It is the opmion of 
chronologers, that Paul preached in 
Galatia and planted the churches 
there, about A. D. 50,and wrote the 
epistle to the Galatians, about A. D. 


soon 
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52 or 53. He first began to preach 
at Corinth, in the year 51, and labor- 
ed there eighteen months. He wrote 
the epistles to the Corinthians, A. D. 
56. 

Let us see what was the state of 
the church iu Galatia, only two years 
after the revival, chap. i. 6. The 
apostle marvels that they are so soon 
removed from him that had been the 
instrument oftheirconversion. This 
was in just about the same time that 
the people of Northampton were 
turned from Mr. Edwards. Only 
the Galatians did not dismiss Paul 
because he was not their settled pas- 
tor. And with this further exception, 
that they turned unto another gospel, 
but I never heard that the body of 
the Northampton church renounced 
Mr. Edwards’ doctrines. They had 
contracted such a suspicionof Paul’s 
moral honesty, that he felt obliged 
to confirm his statements by a solemn 
oath. Behold, before God, | lie not, 
v.20. Hesays théy were most fool- 
ishly bewitched with the error of the 
Judaizers,c.i.1. Inc.iv. 9—11, 
we find them so far turned to super- 
stitious observances and beggarly 
elements, that he is afraid of them, 
lest he had bestowed upon them 
labor in vain. ‘Though they had lov- 
ed him so, that if it had been possi- 
ble, they would have plucked out 
their own eyesand given them to him ; 
v. 15, yet now he had become 
their enemy because he told them 
the truth, v.16. So transient had 
been their feelings of zeal, that he 
reproaches them, v. 18, as if it had 
lasted no longer than while the apos- 
tle was among them. Not more 
evanescent, certainly, were the fruits 
of Whitefield’s itinerant efforts. So 
complete was their defection, that 
even such a decided maintainer of 
the saints’ perseverance as Paul con- 
fessed that they had fallen from grace. 
They had set out well, but had so little 
consistency in their new religion that 
some one had hindered them, had 
exciteda strong jealousy against Paul, 
which he found extremely difficult 
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to remove, and had opened th 
flood-gates of oppression, disorder, 
and mutual injury, vain glory, and 
neglect of that mutual watchfi}, 
ness, tenderness, and forbearance, 
which are essential to the prosperity 
of the church. These hopeful co. 
verts were led astray from truth 
and duty, and gratitude, to this gros 
degree, not by a man of superior tal. 
ents, or excellency of character, by 
by a mere pretender, who wished tg 
make a fair show in the flesh, y. j9 
Such were the evils which followed 
in the train, and close upon the heels 
of the revival in Galatia. Turn ye 
now to Corinth and see whethiey 
there are not great proofs there of the 
deceptive character of the apostolic 
revivals. 

Here the leaven had had a litte 
more time to work, and its effects 
were proportionably more disastrow, 
And yet, the advantages of the Co 
rinthian church, had been so great 
that one would expect to see ver 
evident fruits of the revival. | 
the first place Paul himself had labor. 
ed here a year and six months, a man 
certainly as well qualified as either 
Edwards or Whitefield, to conducta 
church skilfully through such a tine, 
After his departure, Apollos, “ an el. 
oquent man, and weighty in the Scnp. 
tures,’’ seems to have been the pru- 
cipal laborer. Aquila and Sosthenes 
also were eminent preachers in this 
church. Still it was not long beiore 
a dreadful declension followed tls 
revival, notwithstanding the meals 
which were used to retain its fruits 
The Jewish converts were still bigot- 
ed and the converts from heathens 
licentious. ‘They divided into pat 
ties, one for Paul and the other fo: 
Apollos, c. i. 12, 1. 3,4. As they 
came behind in no gift, v. 7, avd 
were noted for their knowledge aut 
eloquence, v. 5, so they had become 
puffed up with vanity, c. vill. |, and 
considered eloquence every thing, 
c. ii. But this was not the worst 
the case. The gentile converts hid 
not entirely eradicated the laciviovs 
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! pabits of that licentious city. ‘There 


E yas fornication among them, and 
§ eych fornication as is not so much as 


F named among the gentiles, that one 
S chould have his father’s wile, chap. v. 
|. ‘This was even more gross than 
S the wantonness which existed among 
S the young people of Northampton. 
F And still the church kept company 
wit them and suffered them to pass 
| witout censure, just as they did in 
: Northampton. v. 9. Others regarded 
B this practice of fornication, as a very 
E trifling affair, chap. vi. 15. Covetous- 
S ness, railing. idolatry, and drunken- 
F ness.alsoexistedamong them. Chris- 
F tians prosecuted one another before 
F heathen magistrates. Husbands and 
wives separated, chap. vi. 10. Oth- 
F ers considered the eating of things 
offered toidols as an indifferent thing, 
and so went into the idol’s temple 
to eat, chap. vil. They disliked 
Fihe apostle because he had been a 
charge to them for his support, chap. 
six. There were many disorders in 
their public assembles, women 
threw off their veils when they pray- 
ed and prophesied, chap. xi. 5. 
| There were public quarrels in the 
church. The richer members gave 
i way to the grossest excesses at the 
| Lord’s supper, and made that holy or- 
e dinance like a heathen bacchanalian 
picast. Those who had spiritual gifts 
| juarrelled for opportunities to display 
F them, and contended for precedence, 
p chap. xu. 14. And sometimes a num- 
s berof menand women were speaking 
Fallat Onee to the destruction of all 
order and solemnity, chap. xiv. 26, 
4. This was fully equal to the dis- 
E orderly conduct of any of Whitefield’s 
pconverts, Others denied the gospel 
doctrne ofthe resurrection and eter- 
nal life, chap. xv. Such were the 
evils, of licentiousness, covetousness, 
p Contention, and false philosophy, which 
tollowed in about four or five years 
alter the apostle had left them. 
| Buti do not suppose this examiner 
| Would really consider Paul as the ac- 
; Countable cause of these evils, or that 
, “ey sprung naturally out of thg Chris- 
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tian religion. In fact the evils that 
remained only shewed what was the 
state of things betore religion was 
introduced there: as the shattered 
frame of the convalescent still bears 
deep traces of the disease from which 
he is hardly recovered. Christiani- 
ty would have appeared less needful, 
if it had found mankind so moral un- 
der the prevalence of idolatry as to 
need very little change. Or even if 
we admit that the new religion was 
the occasion of any of these evils, will 
this Reviewer therefore maintain 
that Paul’s preaching was wrong and 
its results to be deprecated? Will he 
overlook all the blessed fruits of ho- 
liness which are found in the church- 
es of Corinth and Galatia? and in 
his zeal for order value as nothing 
the salvation of so many souls, who 
were washed, sanctified, and justified, 
in the name of the Lord Jesus and 
by the Sprit of God? Will he not 
remember that though their con- 
cern for the purity of the church at 
Corinth slept, it was not dead? For 
when they received the apostle’s re- 
buke, the body of the church instant- 
ly awaked to godly sorrow and care- 
fulness in clearing themselves, and in- 
dignation against sin, and zeal in pu- 
rifyine the church, 2 Cor. vu. 2. 
Will he choose to forget, that in spite 
of all these evils springing up in the 
apostolic churehes after the 
revival, Christianity still commended 
itself to the consciences ofa multitude 
of converts, and still lived and spread, 
and the gates of hell have never pre- 
vailed against it’? The true friend of 
religion sees these evils and mourns 
over them, but tries to remove them in 
a gentle, patient manner. But what 
sort of a friend is that who has no 
eyes for any thing but blemishes ? 
Afterall, lam willing to believe 
this reviewer did not know that the 
allewations which he brings so trium- 
phantly forward against the revivals 
under Whitefield actually lay with 
more force against those which fol- 
lowed the preaching of Paul. This 
extreme ignorance of scripture facts 
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is a lamentable thing for one who 
sets hunself up to instruct the public. 
It leads men to attack the impregna- 
ble walls of revelation, when they 
imagine they are only levelling their 
artillery against the works of men. 
And thus instead of pulling down the 
fortress of evangelical religion, they 
pull down confusion upon their own 


heads. oc ie 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF FAITH. 


No. I. 


Heaven is open to the believer: it is shut 
against the unbeliever. He that be- 
lieveth shall be saved: but he that believ- 
eth not shall be damned. 


What is Faith? 


In the 1 1thof Hebrews we have just 
such an answer to this question as we 
need; if it be not such as might have 
been dictated by human wisdom. 
inspired penman has given us a defint- 
tion, perfect and complete, and illus- 
trated his definition by numerous 
and various examples. He does not 
dwell on negatives, and teil us what 
faith is not, and go round and round it; 
but he tells us in plain terms what 
itis. Now faith is the substance of 
things hoped for; the evidence of 
things not seen. And, that we may 
not misunderstand his definition, or 
confine it to one particular object, 
as though faith could have respect to 
one thing only, he hasarrayed the el- 
ders before us ; and by selecting what 


‘he 


was most striking in the character of 


every one, he has presented a com. 
plete picture, and enabled us to see 
the nature of faith 
believers. 

The definition contains two claus- 
es, each of which is very concise, 
and may be explained by a few re- 
ware, 

Faith is the substance of things 
a .d for. This expression isso re- 
markably concise, that many find it 
difficult to obtain a distinct and clear 
apprehension of the apostle’s mean- 


Illustrations of Faith. 


in the actions of 
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ing. Things hoped for are such x 
believers are to obtain hereatter. 
They hope to obtain them becayse 
God has promised them. The COn- 
ditions, on which he has _ promise 
them, is laid down in the covenay of 
grace. As his promises cannot {ij 
be lievers now receive the substaycg 

of things hoped tor. ‘They 
covenant with God. He is they 
God. He has made them heirs ¢/ 
the inheritance of heaven throug) 
faith. Hence are they now views 
and treated by him as such. T)}) 
they are ina state of minority, 
in this world, yet are they reail, 
ces of the kingdom. ‘The tino 
the crown, and all the insivni 

royalty are prepared, and Jaid , 

and ke ‘pt for the sm, till the day of they 
coronation ; but they are now secur. 
edto them with infalliable certainty 
No earthly regalia were ever so x. 
cure. And as young princes during 
their minority are under tutors and 


are jp 


ti 


governors till the time appointed; « 


are believers. As the former ar 
viewed by suchas know them, as re 
ally the children of a king, so are the 
latter. But the security of prince 
is not to be compared with that of 
believers ; for the security of the 
former rests on earthly power, a 
the continuance of life; while the 
security of the latter rests on the w: 
changeable covenant and oath of 
God. Just in proportion the: ore, 
to the immutable security which God 
gives, does the believer rely on 
promises, and feel and act as on 
sured of attaining future realitic 
Thus is faith the substance of thi 
hoped for. Believers receive them a 
realities. 

2. Faith is the evidence of things 
not seen. Faith is not itself the evr 
dence ; but it receives the evidence 
which God gives. And it receive 
it so as to rely upon it with certailly, 
though the obje cts of it be entire! 
beyond the reach of all the sens 
and of philosophical research. By 
our senses we converse with the ob 
jects of sense. But faith discertt 
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objects entirely beyond the objects of 
. even beyond those of “ sight, 
_ js the most perfect of all our 
. .es, and converses with its objects 
] at the greatest distance. ” Faith dis- 
Ferns objects entirely beyond the 
& ve: ach of the most improve ed optic al 
& instruments, even though by them we 

F may discern worlds, ranged beyond 
S worlds, altogether removed from the 
aths of ordinary vision. in regions 
‘more remote, than such as astrono- 
mers survey, are the things unseen, 
which faith credits on the testimony 
bofGod. Moreover, philosohical re- 
search does not find out, and bring 
Sto light, and set forth and confirm 
Ethe objects of faith. The philoso- 
F pher and thechild must behold things 
unseen through the same medium ; 

Pani that medium is faith. imagine- 
ition even if it could soar so high as 
Sto become familiar with those things, 
Scould never give us such assurance 
lef their reality and their glory, as to 
Snfuence our conduct. But, in many 
srespects, faith serves the purpose of 
Ba new it kindles up a new 
Hight in the soul; and it enables the 
believer to realize a whole system of 
Pbeings and worlds, which to unbelie- 
pyers seem not to exist; or ifthey exist, 
pyettliey produce no commanding ef- 
piect. By faith hesees what they donot 
psec: he hears what they do not hear : 
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he ws what they do not feel. Hence 
Bdoes the believer many times act so 
conirary to the common course of 
: Sthis world, as to be viewed as a sim- 
Plcton, ora maniac. His eyes and 


sears and whole soul are so open to 
the great things of revelation and 
eternity, that he shuns what others 
pursue and seeks what others avoid. 
When they presume, he fears ; and 
Bwhen they fear, he hopes. What 
Causes joy to them, often causes sor- 
Mow to him. While they esteem, as 
pisdom, all that tends to secure the 
Bivor and friendship and smiles of 
the world: he alw: ays fears such 
“isdom, as though it micht be folly. 

Ani fj ally, he forevoes the friend- 
Sup, the riches 3, the honor, the pow- 
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er, and the pleasure of the world, and 
counts them nothing, that he may ob- 


tain and secure the favor of God, 
and the portion of believers. Hence 
that truly sublime passage in the 


second of Corinthians; While we 
look not at the things which are seen, 
but at the things which are not seen: 
for the things which are seen are 
temporal, but the things which are 
not seen are eternal. F. D. 8S. 





To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE RECHA- 
BITES. 


To the biblical student every part 
of the sacred volume must be inter- 
esting. He will be desirous of tra- 
cing the historical, as wellas the di- 
dactive and preceptive parts, and 
will be gratified by any attempts to 
elucidate the obscure notices there 
given of any singular facts or people. 
It is presumed therefore that the fol- 
lowing sketch of the Rechabites may 
be interesting to a few at least of your 
numerous readers. 

Of the people distinguished by the 
appellation of Rechabites, nothing 
more can be certainly known than 
what is recorded by the sacred histo- 
rians: and even in the sacred Scrip- 
tures, there are but a few brief notices, 
affording very scanty materials to 
euide our inquiries into their origin 
and history, and their civil and 
sacred relations. But making the 
best yse | am able of the few sketch- 
es transmitted to us in the Bible, I 
shall notice first their 

Origin.—The Rechabites appear to 
have been a people entirely distinct 
from the [sraelitesand the other sur- 
rounding nations descended from 
Abraham and Lot, among all or most 
of whom some portions of them 
dwelt. They probably were de- 
scended from Ham, in the time of 
Cush or Canaan, and perhaps both. 
This may be partly inferred from 
1 Chron. i. 55, and partly from what 


is said respecting Zipporah, Moses’ 
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wife.—In 1 Chron. i. 55, it is said, 
‘These are the Kenites that came 
of Hlemath, the father of the house of 
Rechab.’? Krom this assertion of 
the inspired writer it clearly appears 
that the Kenitesand Rechabites are 
the sine people; and that they are 
the posterity of Hemath, or Harath, 
their common ancestor. As there 
is 10 other person mentioned in the 
Bible of this name, it seems, that 
this Hamath must have been the 
fatiier of the Hamathites, who 
were a tribe or family of the Ca- 
naanites, settled in the land of Ca- 
naan at a very early period, and that 
the Kenites must have been a branch 
of that family, though their immedi- 
ate ancestor, from whom they deri- 
ved their name is not mentioned : 
See Gen. x. 18. Hence in the 
grant which God nade to Abraham 
of the land his seed should atfter- 
wards inherit, the Kenites are num- 
bered amone the tribes who then 
possesed the land of which they 
were alterwards to be dispossessed : 
Ges. xv. 19. As the Hamathites, 
and especially their brethren the 
Kenites, appear to have been a scat- 
tered and wandering people, it ap- 
pears that a part of them settled at 
the north of the land of 
where they founded a small 
dom, called Hamath, which existed 
for many ages, and of which frequent 
merition is made by the sacred histo- 
rnians.—Another branch of the same 
family, called Kenites, 
south and spread themselves among 
the nations which inhabited Arabia, 
on the eastern coast of the Red Sea, 
where they mingled with their breth- 
ren the children of Cush, in the line 
of Sebor and Dedan, who inhabited 
a district of country lying in that re- 
gion, and most probably took their 
name. ‘This Cush was the oldest 
son of Ham, and is the father of the 
Cushites or Ethiopians of whom we 
so frequently read in the Scriptures. 
The Midianites, descended from 
Abraham by Keturah, settled in the 
same region, and afterwards became 


Canaan, 


king- 


removed 
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a considerable nation. Amono 
these a part of the Kenites, or Cy... 
ites, as they may now be eyl 
dwelt, while other parts of the same 
family dwelt among the Amalekites 
and probably among other nati mh 
who inhabited that part of Arabia, 
during the time Israel sojourned jy 
Egypt, and in the — wilderness. 
Hence when Balak King of Moyb, 
called Balaam from the East to 
curse !srael, he blessed them: and 
having, from the top of mount Peor, 
pronounced the irrevocable doom of 
Amalek, ‘ He looked on. the Ken. 
ites ;? whose dwellings might thep 
be in his view, in the fortresses of | 
mountains, ¢ and took up his parable 
and said; strong is thy dwelling 
place, and thou puttest thy nest in 
rock. Nevertheless the Keni 
shall be wasted, until Ashur s 
carry thee away captive :’ Num 
xxn. 21, 22. At the head of 1 
branch of the Kenites which dwelt 
in Midian, was Jethro, one of the re- 
mote ancestors of the family about 
which we are now inquiring. He 
is sometimes called Reuel, or Ravu- 
el, and perhaps Hobab, all which ap- 
pear to be different names of the 

person. He 1s. styled the 
priest or prince of Midian.  Per- 
haps he was both a priest and ruler, 
as was usually the case in those | 
triarchaltimes. To thisman’s dw 
ling Moses repaired when he let 
Keypt for fear of the wrath @ 
the Kine. He fled 
land of Midian to the dwelling | 
Jethro where he 
stranger, forty years, Or until G 
sent him back into Egypt, to 
his people Israel from that house 6! 
bondage, and lead them to the prom 
ised land. While Moses sojourne¢ 
in Midian, he married Zipporah, © 
of Jethro’s seven daughters, whe 
pears to be the only wife he « 
had. 

This Origin of the Kenites fro 
Hemath in the line of Canaan, ° 
Cush, in whose land they dwelt, ap 
pears fully confirmed by what's ® 
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rerwards said of Zipporah, Moses’ 
wite.—While Israel was in the wil- 
dernesss Aaron and Miriam re- 
proached Moses, and *¢ spake against 
him, because of the Ethiopian woman 
he had married ; for he had married 
an Lithiopian woman :’ Num. xi. 
1}. The Ethiopians were evidently 


the posterity of Cush, the son of 


Ham, and are therefore indiilerently 
called Ethiopians or Cushites. A 
part of the descendants of Cush, ac- 
cording to Bochart, and the Bible, 
cettled on the eastern border of the 

ed Sea, where travellers report a 
remnant of them live to this day : 
anda part removing farther south, 
or to the southern parts of Arabia, 
which country was the ancient Ethi- 


opia, at length passed the straits of 


Babelmandel, and spread themselves 
over the vast country now called 
Abyssinia, which is the modern Ethi- 
Jethro one of the same race, 
ind probably incorporated with them, 
still resided in the land of Midian ; 
and his daughter Zipporah, was un- 
questionably that Ethiopian woman 
whom Moses married. She was a 
Cushite, or Ethiopian, descended 
from Ham. Hence the ' 
Josephus about Moses’ being a 
seneral of Pharaoh’s army, and 
marrying a daughter of an Ethiopian 
whom he had conquered far 

uith upon the Nile, is considered as 
altovether apocryphal ; and no bet- 
ter founded is the common vulgar 
opinion, that Moses’ wife was a 
black woman or negress. 

This origin of the Kenites from 
Ham, appears to be well founded in 
Scripture. Lam aware that a difler- 
ent origin has been aseribed to them. 
Dr. Parish supposes they were de- 
scended from Abraham; and Bish- 
op Newton infers, that the Midian- 
tes and Kenites were the same peo- 
ple. But it is certain that the Ken- 
les were cotemporary with Abra- 
ham, and existed long before the fa- 
ther of the Midianites was born. 


opla. 


} 
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Calmet supposes they were the same 
people with the Midianites, who de- 
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scended from Midian, the 
grandson of Cush, and who settled 
on the eastern shore of the Red Sea. 
These, he supposes, were a different 
people from the Midianites, who 
were descended from Abraham by 
Keturah, whose country lay to the 
eastward of Moab and Ammon. 
But, unhappily for Calmet’s hypothe- 
sis respecting the origin of this peo- 
ple, we do not find that Cush had 
any son or grandson by the name of 
Midian. And though he is correct 
in deriving their oricim from Ham, 


son or 


yet he seems not to have duly regard- 
ed the account of the sacred histo- 
rian, who declares that the Kenites 
came of Tlemath, &c.: Chronicles 
u. 55. 

History.—The history of this sin- 
cular people, before the days of Je- 
thro, may appear, like that of most 
other ancient tribes, obscure; but 
after his times, it becomes more dis- 
tinct, and the notices given of them 
in Scripture, though few and seatter- 
ed, become more clear and certain. 
From this man, who flourished at the 
time of Israel’s redemption from 
Egypt, and the people among whom 
he officiated as priest and ruler, the 

techabites, by common consent, 
were descended. When Moses had 
brought {srael out of Egypt, they 
were suddenly attacked by the Ama- 
lekites, who were overcome, and 
doomed to utter destruction ; but the 
Kenites showed them kindness, and 
on this account, as well as for other 
causes, they were ever afterwards 
treated as the friends of !srael: 
1 Sam. xv. 6. While Moses and I[s- 
real were encamped near Mount Si- 
nal, Jethro, having heard of the won- 
ders which God had wrought for his 
people, took Zipporah his daughter, 
Moses’ wife, and her two sons, and 
brought them to Moses in the wil- 
derness, near to the mount of God, 
where he was respectfully received 
and kindly treated. There Jethro 
showed his piety as a priest, in bless- 
ing and worshipping the God of Is- 
rael; and also his superior wisdom 
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as prince or ruler, by advising Moses 
to establish courts of subordinate ju- 
risdiction—a policy which prevails 
among all enlightened nations to the 
present day. After this friendly in- 


terview with Moses and the elders of 


{srael, and comimuning with them in 
spiritual things, Jethro departed and 
went his way into his own land: Ex. 
chap. xviii. 

This Jethro, or Raguel, Moses’ 
father-in-law, had a son named Ho- 
bab, whom Moses invited to accom- 
pany him, as a guide, through the 
wilderness, and to settle in the land 
of Canaan: and, to encourage his 
compliance, he assured him, that he 
should be a partaker in all the bless- 
ings God had promised and should 
bestow upon Israel: Num. x. 29-32. 
At first Hobab declined this invita- 
tion; but afterwards, it appears, he 
and others with him accepted it, and 
entered with Israel into the promised 
land, where they pitched their tents, 
and dwelt near 
palm-trees. From thence, in pro- 
cess of time, a part of this family re- 
moved into thesouthern parts of the 
land, into the wilderness of Judah. 
and dwelt on the south of Arad, 
among the people of that tribe: Judg. 
1.16. These arethe Kenites, against 
whom David pretended to Achish the 
king of Gath, that he had made a 
plundering excursion, in order to 
conceal the real object of his expe- 
dition: 1 Sam. xxvu. 10. But He- 
ber, with his wife Jael, and probably 
some others of his brethren, separa- 
ted themselves and removed to the 
north of Canaan, and pitched their 
tents upon the plain of Zaanam, 
where they lived in peace with Ja- 
bin, king of Hazor, while he was 
warring against Israel. They show- 
ed Sisera, the chief captain of Jabin’s 
army, that Deborah and Barak, 
with Israel at their feet, had come up 
to Tabor. Soon the battle was join- 
ed, and Sisera, being defeated and 
closely pursued, 
Jae] the wife of Heber the Kenite, 
where he was, at first, kindly receiv- 
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Jericho, the city of 


fled to the tent of 
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ed; but soon Jael, actuated doubt. 
less by a divine impulse, seized a 
hammer and nail of the tent, with 
which she smote Sisera so that he 
died at her feet. This heroic exploit 
of Jael, the victorious Deborah and 
Barak afterwards celebrated in a tr}. 
umphant song of praise: Judges iy. 
11, 17-22, and v. 24-27. 

Abe this we have no further no- 
tices of the Kenites until the reign of 
Saul. When God sent that monarch 
to execute his vengeance, and utter. 
ly to exterminate the Aimalekites, for 
their unprovoked hostility to {srael, 
when they came out of Egypt, a part 
of the Kenites dwelt among that de. 
voted people. Saul remembered 
the kindness their ancestors had 
shown to Israel, and the relation they 
stood in to them; and _ therefore he 
warned them, in the most friendly 
manner, to depart from among the 
Amalekites, that they might not 
perish with them. They regarded 
the warning, and saved themselves, 
while judgment without mercy was 
executed upon those ancient enemies 
of Israel and of God. But these 
Kenites appear to have been a differ- 
ent branch of the same scattered 
family, and not the offspring of those 
who were related to Moses, and 
came in with Israel into Canaan: 
1 Sam. xv. 6. 

Some time after the conquest of 
Canaan by Joshua, and probably in 
the days of the Judges, or of the 
first kings of Israel, lived Rechab the 
Kenite, who, it seems, was a great 
and good man in his day. Of him 
we have no particular account. But 
it appears he was regarded as 3 
chief or head of the house of his fa- 
thers, and gave his name to his pos- 
terity, who, from him, were alter- 
wards called Rechabites. 

Jonadab, a son or lineal descend: 
ant of this Rechab, was one of the 
greatest and best of men, and dis- 
tinguished among his people. [He 
was a manof great authority, 4 le- 
gislator in his family and among 1s 
descendants. He established laws 
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and ordinances for the regulation of 
the lives and conduct of his posteri- 
ty. which though somewhat singular 
and selt-denying, they religiously ob- 
zerved; and one especially, which it 
would be well if other people would 
observe. This Jonadab flourished 
in the days of Jehu, the son of Nim- 
shi, and accompanied that furious 


prince while he cut off the house of 


Ahab, and destroyed the worshippers 
of Baal out of Israel. He counte- 
nanced the terrible execution which 
Jchu was commissioned to effect up- 
on that idolatrous house: 2 Kings 
x, 15) 2a. 

The last account we have of the 
Kenites in the line of Rechab, is in 
the last days of the kingdom of Ju- 
dah, as recorded by the prophet Je- 
reiniah, chap. xxxv. When the king 
of Babylon invaded Judah these Re- 
chabites, who resided in the open 
country removed to Jerusalem and 
dwelt there, as a place of apparent 
security, for fear of the army of the 
Chaldeans. ‘There the prophet Je- 
remiah, at the command of God, took 
Jaazaniah the chief, and the whole 
house of the Rechabites, and brought 
them into the house of the Lord, and 
set wine before them with the request 
that they would drink it. But they 
utterly refused, and alledged for their 
excuse and justification the authori- 
ty of Jonadab their father, who had 
commanded his children not to drink 
any wine forever. This the prophet 
dil, not with a view to tempt these 
abstemious people to become intem- 
perate, but in order to instruct, re- 
prove, and shame the rebelious house 
of Israel for their disobedience to 
the command of their God. Soon 
after this Jerusalem was taken by 
Nebuchadnezzer, and the Jews, with 
the Kenites, and several of the sur- 
rounding nations were carried into 
captivity beyond Babylon, and thus 
was fulfilled the prophecy of Ba- 
laam, ‘The Kenite shall be wasted 
until Ashur shall carry thee away 
captive.’ After this we hear no 


Perhaps they 


more of the Kenites. 
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were swallowed up and lost among 
the nations like many of their fellow 
captives ; though from the promise 
God then gave them, we may safely 
suppose that they still exist among 
the pious in the earth. ‘ Thus saith 
the Lord of Hosts, the God of Israel, 
Jonadab the son of Rechab shall 
not want a man to stand before me 
forever.’ This promise seems to se- 
cure the perpetuity of ihe race, and 
a succession of pious men among 
them as long as the world shall en- 
dure. 

Character.—As to the civil or po- 
litical character of the Kenites, they 
lived in detached families or clans, 
scattered among the Israelites, Mi- 
dianites, and Amalekites, and pro- 
bably among other nations, where 
they sojourned as strangers, distinct 
from the people among whom they 
dwelt, governed by their own chiefs, 
laws, and customs, much like the 
Jews and Gypsies of modern times. 
They were a wandering people, re- 
siding in tents in the open country, 
and removing from place to place, 
as best suited their convenience or 
inchnations. They were a sober, 
peaceable, temperate, and virtuous 
people, strongly resembling the pa- 
triarchs of more ancient times ia 
their manners and habits of life. 
They were also a people of steady 
habits—strengly attached to the cus- 
toms and ways of their ancestors, 
and remarkably observant of the 
rules and orders sanctioned by their 
chiets and fathers. ‘This is a very 
noticeable trait in their character, 
which willstill further appear as we 
consider their religious character. 

The religious character of the 
Kenites, so far as the Scriptures in- 
form us, was generally good, and in 
some instances remarkably so. Je- 
thro or Raguel, the priest of Midian, 
one of their remote ancestors, was a 
man of superiour talents, 
and piety. He appears 


wisdom, 
indeed to 


have been a priest of the Most High 
God, and able to give counsel to one of 
the wisest and meekest of men, and 


feoreesgs Gems 


{Rue are 
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one of the best statesmen that have 
lived in the world. He took a deep 
interest in the welfare of israel, and 
was highly respected and honored by 
their wisest and best men. He bles- 
sed and extolled Jehovah ; and in 
his priestly character he brought a 
sacrifice and offered it to the God of 
Israel, even in the presence of Mo- 
sesand Aaron, and with them and 
the elders of the people he ate bread 
before God, thus communing with 
them in holy things, in a manner 
somewhat resembling the supper of 
our Lord: See Ex. xvm. 1—12. 
Jael, the wife of Heber, the Kenite, 
was doubtless a woman of strong 
faith and ardent piety, and even of a 
divine impulse. She is highly cele- 
brated in sacred song for her heroic 
deeds in aiding in the destruction of 
the enemies of Israel and of Israel's 
God. Respecting the religious cha- 
racter of Rechab, who gave name 
toa branch of the Kenite family, we 
have no particular account. F'rom 
the very circumstance, however, of 
his giving name to his posterity, it 
appears that he was famous 1n his 
day ; for among a sober and virtu- 
ous people none can attain to emi- 
nence but such as are distinguished 
for their wisdom and piety. But in 
respect to Jonadab, his son or de- 
scendant, there is the best reason to 
say that he wasa man of distinguish- 
ed excellence—a man of piety—a 
man of God. Jehu, when anointed 
king, was glad to meet him, and to 
receive him into his chariot, when 
he went to destroy Ahab and Baal 
out of Israel. The people seeing 
Jehu in company with so good a 
man, would naturally believe that he 
was acting under a divine comimnis- 
sion, and would more readily receive 
and submit to him as their future 
king. ‘The piety and goodness of 
Jonadab are further mamifested in 
the regard he had for the virtue and 
welfare of his posterity. He was 
solicitous for their purity and happi- 
ness ; and most ardently desired to 
preserve them from the pollutions of 


the world, and to guide them safe to 
heaven. His pious efforts for thei, 
good were religiously regarded }y 
his children, and especially by those 
whom Jeremiah brought into the 
temple. ‘They appear to have bee; 
people of eminent piety and wort) 
God himself approved of their cop. 
duct, and on that account gave then 
special promise of future good. 
Considering there were characte;s 
of such distinguished piety and good. 
hess among that scattered people, 
and the salutary influence they must 
have exerted upon their offspring 
and contemporaries ; and consider- 
ing their remarkable attachment and 
submission to the authority and wil] 
of their pious ancestors, we are com- 
pelled to believe that the Kenites 
were, generally, a sober, moral, 
and religious people. 

Their relation to Israel and th 
true God.—The Kenites in the ling 
of Jethro and Hobab, were naturall) 
allied to Israel by the marriage oj 
Moses with one of that family, whose 
posterity were numbered and served 
among the common Levites, chap. 
xxii. 14: they were also their ac- 
quaintances, neighbors, and friends, 
dwelling among them, and partaking 
with them in all the blessings of 
Canaan. Inrespecttotheir spiritual 
relation to Israel and to God, all the 
pious among them doubtless belong: 
ed to the true Israel or chureli o! 
God, and were related to him in t! 
covenant of his mercy, and were lis 
children by a spiritual regeneratio! 
and adoption, and thus became heir 
to his heavenly kingdom. But in 
respect to their outward and visibi 
relation to God and his church, the 
matter is not quite so clear. Moves 
indeed promised Hobab that if he 
would go with him he should be 4 
partaker in all the good which God 
had promised Israel ; and this prom 
ise was doubtless fulfilled. Sut how 
far it extended and what it embrace? 
beyond mere outward benefits, oes 
not clearly appear. There is noac 
count that the Kenites were eve 
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neorporated with Israel in their na- 
tional covenant, or received any im- 
heritance among them in the division 
of Canaan. ‘They always lived as 
rangers in a strange land. Nor 
does it appear that they ever practi- 
ei the rite of circumcision. — It is 
vident they did not practise it in the 
davs of jethro: for Moses did not 
creuncise his sons, who were born 
» Midian; and Zipporah, his wife, 
reproached him as a bloody husband, 
because of that bloody rite: Ex. iv. 
25,26. Nor is there any evidence 
that Hobab, and those of his people 
who accompanied him into Canaan, 
nor any of their posterity wha lived 
and died there. ever submitted to be 
ereumcised, without which no one 
eould belong to the house of {srael, 
ind partake in their religious privi- 
eves; and for the same reason they 
were not proselytes to the Jews’ re- 
non. They observed none of the 
rites and ceremonies, feasts nor fasts, 
established by Moses, by which the 
leraelites were distinguished from all 
other nations, and became the visible 
church and people of God. The 
conclusion then is, that the Kenites 
bore no visible relation to Israel, or 
io the true God, by any visible cove- 
nant, token, rite, or privilege. ‘They 
were entirely a distinct and separate 
»le,and of a different religion, so 

s externals are regarded. They 
tina land in which they bad no 
leritance—a land indeed of friends, 
{among a people with whom they 

! no visible religious connexion. 
They were undoubtedly much in- 
structed, and their religious views 


ind feelings were greatly enlarged 
ud purified by the revelations which 
God gave to Israel, and the religious 
observances he had established among 
them; but in the outward forms and 
ceremonies of that religion they had 


no immediate or special concern. 
They did not belong to that visible 
chureh, 

It will here, probably, be asked, 
‘what religion then were these Ke- 
ites or Rechabites ? They appear 
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to have been a pious people, wor- 
smippers of the true God, and heirs 
of his kingdom ; and yet they did not 
belong to the house of Israel, which 
then constituted the only visible 
church of God in the world ; to what 
church then did they belong? or what 
was their religion? ‘The proper an- 
swer to such questions is.this ; that 
they belonged to the patriarchal 
church, which existed from the fall, 
down to the days of Moses; and 
their religion was the same with that 
of Adam,ot Enoch, of Noah, of Shem, 
and of his pious offspring till the 
times of Abraham. It was the same 
with the religion of Job and his three 
friends, of Jethro, and doubtless of 
many other pious people, who lived 
in those ancient times, and before 
the heathen nations were wholly 
sunk into idolatry. The church and 
true religion existed lone before the 
dispensation given by Moses, as it 
does still exist since the law is abol- 
ished. People, therefore, may be- 
long to the true church, and possess 
the true religion, who never belong- 
ed to the house of Israel, or to the 
church as modelled by the Mosaic 
ritual. And this was the case with 
the Kenites. They believed in and 
worshipped the only living and true 
God, who created the heavens and 
the earth, and who governs and dis- 
poses of all things after the counsel 
of his own will. They believed in 
the promises made to the fathers in 
the earliest times, and trusted for 
deliverance from sin and the curse, 
in that Seed of the woman who 
should bruise the serpent’s head. As 
the manners and habits of that sin- 
gular people were of the most an- 
cient stamp, so also was their reli- 
gion. It was purely patriarchal, and 
of the most simple form ; yet being 
founded on God’s early revelations 
of mercy, it was sufficient for all the 
purposes of piety and salvation. This 
religion the Kenites inherited from 
their remote ancestors: and such 
was their attachment to it, that they 
retained and practised it during all 
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the days of their sojourning in Ca- 
naan. And thus, though they sus- 
tained no visible relation to Israel, 
or to the church of God as formed 
by the Sinai covenant, yet they be- 
longed to the true spiritual church, 


| Aprtt, 


as founded on the sure covenant of 
grace, and the promises made to t}y 
fathers ; and there can be no doy\y 
that many of them now belong to tix 
church triumphant in heaven, 
JOSEPHtS, 
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SKETCHES OF SOUTH AMERICA.-—RIDE 
TO PENA FLOR. 


(Continued from page 141.) 

DurinG my residence in Santiago 
I was invited by two acquaintances 
to accompany them to Pena Flor, a 
small village, twelve leagues to the 
south-west of the capital. The ob- 
ject of my companions in this excur- 
sion was to inspect a chacra (‘arm) 
which they had designs of purcha- 
sing; my object was to see the 
country and its people. 

The ground over which we tra- 
velled was generally level, and, at 
this season of the year, exceedingly 
dry, except along the neighborhood 
of 2 stream of water. i was partic- 
ularly struck with the gravelly char- 
acter of the soil, and gravel of such 
coarseness as to show that the whole 
surface over which we passed was 
but a deposit from the continued 
washings of the Andes. You see 
these round smooth pebbles in the 
beds of the deepest canals; and in 
one instance where they were dig- 
ging a well of sixty or seventy feet 
in depth, the earth thrown up con- 
tained a large portion of small stone 
evidently rounded and polished by 
the action of the water which brought 
them from the mountains. 

Our journey was across the cele- 
brated field of Maypo, where, under 
San Martin, the second great battle 
was fought, in the history of Chiltan 
independence. The ground consists 
of two long, but not high, parallel 


ridves, with an intervening valley of 


two or three miles in width. On one 


der Osorio was to the patriots unex. 
pectedly stationed during the pic} 
of April 5th, 1818, and when ij 
sun arose was within full view of {iy 
capital. ‘The Spanish general was 
boldly attacked by the patriot forces, 
and at length driven from his ¢. 
trenchment, but again fixed hime 
on the second ridge. Arter anot}i 
severe engagement, the royal ay 
was forced from this position also, 
and sought for protection in a lary 
farm house enclosed by a high and 
thick wall. 
demolished, and a cruel slaughter, 
with swords and knives, ensued, and 
the lives of some hundreds were sie. 
rificed. Osorio, by assuming tly 
dress of a country peasant, escaped, 
and a few others with him, while ¢ 
greater part of his army were either 
slain or taken prisoners. As tis 
was a battle from which the liber 
of Chile sprung, as [ had often hi 

it described by the citizens of *: 
ago, who saw and heard it from ther 
house-tops, and by a countryman too, 


This enclosure was soo 


an officer, who was severely wo' 
ed in the engagement, | survey 
the field with deep interest. 

A little incident of the battle we 
related to us by an aged wito! 
whose hut is near the centre of | 
field, and which account, with tt 
earnest cesticulation of the narral! 
I shall not forget. “O sir,” § 
she, “there never was such a bait 
as this, so many men and horses, al 
such loud guns, and all so unexpect 
ed.”’ 

Osorio, by a rapid march from the 
south of Chile, reached the fiel 


Set goer 


of these ridges the Spanish army un- Maypo at a dead hour of the nis! 


pe 


oh 
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The good old lady was awaked from 


her slumbers by the trampling of 


horses, and found on reaching the 
door that a troop of cavalry were 
sweeping by, as if fleeine before a 
threatening enemy. She found by 
their noise that this army halted, and 
was soon stationed on a distant ele- 
vation. She thought the army was 
of course that of the patriots, as she 
knew of no other in the immediate 
vicinity. But fearing that the oppo- 
cite party might be in pursuit, she 
lei her defenceless dwelling, and 
hastened over the dark valley to seek 
protection among the troops on the 
ridve, expressing to them her grati- 
tude, on arrival, that she had not 
heen overtaken by the vile Godos, 
old Spantards,) and therr brutal lea- 
der, Osorio. 

“0 Senor, Senor,” said she, “what 
do vou think were my feelings when 
an ‘officer eried out with a voice of 
woman, be 
; you are not in 
company of the rebels, as you sup- 


‘Silence, old 


t lor 
Ter, 


earelul what you say ;: 


pose, but among the troops of his 
majesty Ferdinand the Viith—not 
another word against the royal vete- 
rans.” 
Panic struck at her situation, and 
incapable of reasoning, the awed ma- 
tron instinctively fed from the Span- 
camp; and after wandering sev- 
hours over fields and swamps, 
arrived just before the dawn of day 
ihe station of the patriot army, 
ivave the surprising intelligence 
of th proximity of their foes. 


The battle soon commenced, and 
odlived her again to flee from both 
the contending parties, and to seek 
shelter among the rocks of a neigh- 
boring hill until the bloody struggle 
Was ended. | 

This story concluded, which oecu- 
pied from ten to fifteen minutes, we 
galloped the SIX 


leaves, and reached the chacra of 


over remaining 


) a] . . 

Pea Flor before the hour of ten. 
>. . . . . , 

Riding after the fashion of the coun- 
ry, we were but about three and a 
Ralf’ 


hours in passing over the twelve 
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leagues, including our stop on the 
field of Maypo. 

This chacra, which is a sample of 
many in Chile, contains thirty squares 
of ground, (squares of 45U feet,) a 
large house made of sun-burned 
bricks, a small tannery, grist mill, 
wine press and cellar, brandy distil- 
lery, a good vineyard and fruit or- 
chard, together with a portion of 
arable land, and is offered to those 
whom I accompanied for fourteen 
thousand dollars. It is true that 
these buildings, mills, &c., are not of 
the class of those in our older states, 
yet the whole property is placed at a 
much lower estimate than I had an- 
ticipated. ‘The property is claimed 
by two contending parties, and is 
consequently in a neglected state, 
and must be sold for ready money. 
This must account for its cheapness, 
as an intelligent citizen, who is fa- 
miliar with the place, told me, that, 
with moderate repairs, it would yield 
an income of four thousand dollars 
per annum. 

After my friends had finished this 
survey of the chacra, we returned 
about halfa leacue towards Santiago, 
to a villave of Christian Indians, when 
as the sun had become oppressive, 
we halted under acluster of figtrees, 
in the garden of one of these natives, 
and gave ourselves to repose, until the 
heat of the day was passed. 

As this was the first considerable 
body of Aborigines which I had met 
in Chile, | was anxious to learn their 
history and present condition. Our 
host, if so he may be called, undex 
whose figtrees we were lounging, be- 
ing of a loquacious turn, soon gave 
me all he knew of his village. 

Of its origin he could not speak far- 
ther, than that hisancestors, so far as 
he knew had always lived there. From 
other sources 1 learned that they had 
resided there eversince the conquest, 
and that the place has now about 
two thousand inhabitants, and who, 
thoueh the most devoted of catholies, 
still unmixed American blood. 
Their dressis almost wholly conform 
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ed to that of the white Chilian peas- 
antry, as is their eanployment and 
mode of living. ‘They raise besides 
Indian corn, a variety of fruits and 
vegetables, which give them a boun- 


tiful subsistence, and a surplus of 


which, carried tothe market of San- 
tiago, procures them bridle orna- 
ments, red shawls, ribbands and 
calicoes, rosaries, wax candles, and 
other articles which they may need 
for luxury or devotion. ‘They have 
a chapel for worship, and as | was 
told, one of the most consistent and 
faithful chaplains of the country, as 
their spiritual guide. No one suffers 
a Sabbath to pass without attending 
mass, and no year without auricular 
confession. 

[ wish 1 could say that they added 
to these outward observances, a tho- 
rough knowledge of the ible and a 
disposition to obey its precepts. But 
itis far otherwise. When the morn- 


ing mass is ended the remainder of 


the Sabbath is given to amusements, 
and apparently without a suspicion 
of its impropriety. The family where 
we stopped were not only withouta 
Bible, but had neverseen it, and seem- 
ednot to know distinctly what it was, 
farther than that it was some good 
book belonging to the church. Not 
one of its numerous members could 
read a syllable, and such ts, with few 
exceptions, the situation of every in- 
dividual in the village.—I! was happy 
to see, however, what | witnessed in 
every part of South America, that 
parents seem deeply anxious to have 
their children taught to read and 


write. ‘They every where speak of 


this subject with an earnestness and 
sincerity which induces the hope, 
that, with their new system of gov- 
ernment, schools will ere long be ge- 
nerally established among them. 

As we had now travelled nearly 
forty miles since morning, and had 
most of the distance to re-travel in 
the evening, we felt that the mid-day 
mea! would be desirable if it could be 
obtained. This subject was laid be- 
fore our hest. He seemed to doubt 


his capacity of preparing a meal syir. 
able for cavalleros, but yet kindly 
consented todo the best he could. 
advising us, in the mean time, to 9 
ourseives to rest. 

In the course of two hours oy, 
dinner was ready, andwe were ay | 
ked and summoned with great modes. 
ty, to its participation. — A strono 
bench about two feet square, and he 
many in height, was placed in the 
shade of an adjoining olive, and sys. 
tained a huge rough platter, contyip. 
ing a smoking assemblage of |) 
pork, chicken, beans, cabbage, cory, 
onions, indeed every thing, nearly. 
which the annual and vegetable kijv. 
doms of Chile afforded. 

By the side of our table were pla 
ed three enormous pumpkins ¢ vident- 
ly intended as a substitue for chairs 
A lone butcher knife for our muty 
accommodation, together — wit! 


wooden fork anda horn spoon tor ea 
were also provided. W ith appetites 
too keen to regard outward appear 
ances, We soon gave our alxious 
host evidence that he and his con- 
panion had succeeded in preparing 
a dish highly acceptable to us, how. 
ever ignorant we might be of its mys 
terious combinations. ‘The dish o 
acquaintance, proved to be an mnita- 
tion in factof the famous Spamish olla, 
but with many additional ingredients 
! from the systems of tn 


cookery. A portion of caldo, (brot 


derives 


Was next furnished to each in brow 
bowls of their own manufacture, then 
succceded a variety of rich mi 
and fruits so that we had no ¢ 
or Wish to complain of our rural lt 
past 


; 


Afier remunerating these friend 
ly natives for their kindness, though 


contrary to their wishes, we saddled 


1 


our fleet animals at four, and whet 
the sun went down were near the el 
virons of Santiago. I had b fore 
heard of the speed and power 0! | 

Chilian horse, and knew that tie) 
were taken hence to the other rep 
lics for the use of San Martin and 
Bolivar in the field. I had now © 
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dence that they could gallop over 
4 distance of twenty-four leagues in 
, single day, and apparently without 


fatigue. 
For the Christian Spectator. 
“C’est Vamour qui a fait ¢a”* 
SITE wore a sweetly pensive mien, 
She had a wildness in her eye, 
Her words were few with sighs between, 
Awaking deepest sympathy. 


She cast a fitful, withering glance 
On all that met her tearless eye; 

Asstarting from a@ fearful trance, 
Or dark perplexing mystery. 


Her smiles were joyless, and no tear 
Yielded the breaking heart relief; 
unoved alike by hope, or fear, 
She smiled alike at joy and grief, 


she heeded not that she was fair, 

Her robes unheeded loosely hung; 

ie tresses of her auburn hair 

Were o’er her shoulders careless flung. 
She wandered through the wood-land 

bower, 

She sought alone the flowery glen, 
nosegay cull’d of every flower, 
And cast it to the earth again. 


Her wild notes through the vacant air, 
Floating in sweetest minstrelsy, 
etray'd no sorrow, no despair, 

But seemed like angel notes on high. 


f blissful secenes—the hour 
That first she struck the bright euitar, 
| dreamed of love, and trod the bower 


When eve ning it her first bright slar, 


ive, the wenerous, the sincere, 
ist heart tried to win in vain: 
to love no listening ear, 


i0 woo’d in love’s enchanting strain. 


ied.—but never would unfold 


e secrets of her tronbled breast ; 
chose—but why she never told— 
lo tread life’s lonely way unblest. 
She breathed alone to OnE above 
l'he sorrows of her care-worn breast— 
She breathed the tale of blighted love 
To him who gives the weary rest, 


Her blue eye sank, her heart was sere; 

She lingered beautiful and pale,— 

She fellas falls the dying year. 

Its red leaves floating on the gale, 
CLIrTON 

e has done that 


The Blighted Heart.— Hours in a Library. 


HOURS IN A LIBRARY. 
Every visitor of a public library 
turns over authors, and meets with 
ingenious passages, which are not 
likely to be fainiliar to readers in gen- 
eral. In the hours | occasionally 
spend in this way, I am accustomed 
to transcribe such passages into a 
pocket album for the fireside enter- 
tainment of my younger friends. 
The leisure thus spent I consider not 
idly employed. Select fragments and 
mottos embody beautiful sentiments 
in beautiful language. As the no- 
velist hunts after them to set off his 
fictions, so the young mind may make 
them among its 
Desultory reading, moreover, though 


vems treasures. 
pernicious as a habit, is profitable as 
a.relief from severer application. It 
minevles in the flow of easy conversa- 
it elicits remark, and enlivens 


circle 


tion : 
the 
when 


around the family astral, 
might be silent 
vacancy. And— 
more—there are 
which, too 
brief for more serious employment, 
inay be gratefully filled up with the 
culled beauties of authors. 


otherwise it 
from lassitude or 
to vive a reason 


“odds and ends of time 


If, therefore, selections: from my 
hoht miscell ny be deemed admissi- 
ble amone the oraver productions of 
the Christian Spectator, I shall, as [ 


have leisure, cheerfully furnish them. 


They will cost me no labor except 


to transcribe them, and may at least 
make a serious magazine more wel- 
comed and more read by the voung, 
thouchtless, of the fimilies it 
GLEANER. 


or the 


enters. 


The Miser Demar. 

‘He walked the streets and wore a 
threadbare cloak, 

And dined and supped at charge of 
other folk ; 

And by his looks, had he held out 
his palms, 

He might be thought an object fit for 
alms. 


So, to the poor if he refused his pelf, 
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He used thein full as kindly as him- 
self. 
* a * # * 


His coffers from the coffin could not 
save, 

Nor all his interest keep him from 

Swift. 


een ee 
the grave. 


Beauty. 


“It will prove singular indeed, if 


the frost does not nip it, or the wind 
beat it down; if it is not pinched 
with the nail of some enemy’s hand, 
or demolished by the rough heel 
some sickness passing by.’ 
Petrarch. 
The following comparison is as 
applicable to piety as to knowledge. 


** How is the world deceived by noise 
and show ! 

Alas, how diff’rent to pretend and 
know ! 

Like a poor highway brook, pretence 
runs loud ; 

Bustlmg, but shallow, dirty, weak, 
and proud : 

While, like some noble stream, true 
knowledge glides, 

Silently strong, and its deep bottom 


hides.”’ Fill. 


The Theatre. 

There is an old proverb touching 
bad company, which, with auement- 
ed force, may be applied to the The- 
atre : 

“He that Rome once, 
sees a wicked he who 
there a second time, learns to know 
him; but he that goes there the third 
time, brings him home with him.’ 


voes to 


man : ooes 


Slander. 
nature is, all 
abuse, 

And causeless crimes continually to 
frame ; 
With which she guiltless persons 
may 
And steale away the crowne of their 
good name : 


Her 


coodness to 


accuse, 


Hours in a Library. 


[ Apri, 


Ne ever knight so bold, ne ever daye 
So chast and loyall lived, but gh 
would strive 
With forged cause them falsely to 
defame : 
Ne ever thing was done so well 
alive, 
But she with blame would blot, ay, 
of due praise deprive. 
Spenser 


Wrath. 
‘¢ His ruffin raiment all was stained 
with blood 
Which he had spilt, and all to rags 
yrent, 
Thro’ unadvised 
wood ; 
For of his hands he had no govern. 
ment, 
Ne cared tor blood in his avengement: 
But when the furious fit was over 
past, 
His cruel facts he often would repent, 
Yet, wilful man, he 
forecast, 
How many mischiefs would ensue 
his heedless hast.” Th. 


rashness waxen 


never wot 


To show that the weak perform. 
ance of prayer is better than none at 
all, an old author tells the following 
story of “an ignorant papist dw 
ling in Spain.” 

*“ He perceived a necessity o! | 
own private prayers to God, besides 
the Pater nosters, ave Marias, \c., 
used in the Romish church.  Buts 
simple was he, that how to pray 
knew not; only every morning, 
humbly be miles his knees, 
ing up his eyes and hands to heaven, 
he would deliberate ‘ly repeat the al- 
phabet. ‘And now,’ said he, ‘0 
good God, put these letters tog 
to spell syllables, to spell words, 
make such sense, as m: iy be most f 
thy glory and my And $0 
[says the old writer] let us do too 
if we cannot pray as we would, or 28 
we ought, let us fall to this poor 
man’s alphabet.’ 


] 
and tlt 


+} 
y 
Tey] 


te 


good.’ 
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THEOLOGICAL 


yISTORIES OF THE INQUISITION. 


A writer in the British Critic has 
given an estimate of the principal 
histories, which have been written, 
of the inquisition. As such histories 
are commonly republished and wide- 
ly read inthis country, | have thought 
on abstract of the article might pro- 
fitably occupy the department for 
(Collections ina number of the Chris- 
tian Spectator. ‘The Inquisition is 
bad enough, beyond the possibility 
of doubt, and more will for ever re- 
main in the secrecy of its dungeons 
ian has been brought to light by the 
most appalling of its histories,—yet 
ihe evidence of. its iniquity cannot 
lways be made to rest on the au- 
thenticity of these productions. For, 
as the reviewer in the British Critic 
emarks, Secrecy was one of the 
leading principles of the institution, 
and that which it sought to hide could 
be revealed by two methods only ; 
the treachery of its agents, or the 
disclosures of such victims as had es- 
caped its extreme vengeance.” But 
the faith of traitors cannot commonly 

relied on, and the vigilant policy 
of the* Holy office” suffered few of 
the subjects of its cruelties to return 

upper day with the story of its 
rrors; andeven such as did es- 
‘could detail only their individual 
lerings with little knowledge of the 
policy and transactions of the institu- 
venerally. “Hence itis, thatinthe 


professed histories of the Inquisition, 
ve are presented with little more 
lian transeripts of each other ; that 


the mode of arrest, the conduct of 
udiences, the horrors of the torture- 
chamber, and the final dismission to 
penance or hberty, have been copied 
with shght variation from quarto to 
duodecimo, and recopied back again 
‘rom duodecimo to quarto, without 
‘ulficient vouchers for authenticity 
yy accuracy,” . 


Histories of the Inquisition. 


COLLECTIONS. 


“The earliest account of the Spanish 
Inquisition, with which we 
quainted, is 
Krench 


are 
contained in a= small 
volume, without the name of 
the place in which it was printed, but 
bearing date 1568, Histoire de l Inqui- 
sition d Espagne ; and this, im many 
points, more especially in the disgust- 
ing description of the question, is copi- 
ed nearly to the letter, by almost every 
succeeding writer on the subject. 
The work is anonymous. and does not 
present any data upon which a judg- 
ment of the pretensions of its author to 
our confidence can be founded. As 
far, then, as this tract has been follow- 
ed by others, we may be forgiven if be- 
lief in it is suspended. In 1656 an 
English narrative of the enormities of 
this tribunal was dedicated to Crom- 
well, then Protector, under the title of 
Clamor Sanguvinis Martyrum; but this, 


ac- 


in like manner,is devoid of authorities. 
Geddes, who was Chaplain of the 
English Factory at Lisbon, from 1678 
to 1686, was a man of acute observa- 
tion; he had witnessed an auto-da-fé 
in that Capital in 1682—and he re- 
counts the pathetic exclamation of one 
of the condemned, who, during the 
short interval between the gate of his 
dungeon and the stake, raised his eyes 
with rapture to the sun, which he had 
not beheld for many years, and asked 
how it was possible that those who 
saw that glorious body could worship 
any being but Him who created it. 
He was immediately gagged, and the 
procession (horrend: m ac tremendum 
spectaculum, as Pegna, himself an In- 
quisitor, has fitly termed it,) moved on. 
The exercise of ministerial functions 
by a Protestant clergyman gave of. 
fence to the Portuguese Inquisition, 
and Geddes was summoned before it. 
He pleaded the existing treaty be- 
tween the two Governments, and con- 
tended boldly, but ineffectually, for his 
privilege; and, in the end, notwith- 
standing the manly support which he 
received from the English merchants, 
who wrote home representing their 
case, and claiming a right to a Chap- 
lain and the free exercise of their Re- 
licion, he was suspended by the Ec- 
clesiastical Commission, through the 
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agency of which James II. was at.that 
time labouring to restore Popery in 
England. Of that which Geddes re- 
lates in his View of the Inquisition in 
Portugal, (Misc. Tracts, \. 5.) when- 
ever he speaks from his own knowl- 
edge, there can be no occasion to 
donbt; and the picture is sufficiently 
terrific. He had seen, with his own 
eyes, the insane barbarity, and heard 
the deafening yells of the populace 
when they were preparing to “ make 
the dogs beards.’ Before the piles 
were lighted, the miserable victims, 
who were chained on a seat near their 


summit, were exposed to the insults of 


the crowd which surrounded them ; 
and, at a given signal, bundles of light- 
ed furze, fastened on long poles, were 
thrust in their faces, till their chins 
were singed to a coal; and this pre- 
lude of torture lasted during more than 
halfan hour, before the fagots were 
kindled, and they expired under a slow 
flame; for their height above the fire 
was such that it barely reached their 
seats. 

Limborch, who comes next in order 
of time had doubtless received much 
information from Orobio, a Spanish 
Jew, who, after escaping from the In- 
quisition, had returned to Amsterdam. 
But Orobio probably had little to com- 
municate beyond that whicli respecte " 
himself. It was the possession of 
Book of Sentences of the nanisialon 
of Thoulouse which gave Limborch 
deeper insight into the m 
this accursed Court. ‘This black re- 
gister contained all the Sentences 
passed between 1307 to 1323, and 
Limborch appended it to a Historia 
Iny.sitionis, 1692, in which many val- 
unable facts are ably and ingeniously 
deduced from writings of certain In- 
quisitors, of whom a cata is pre- 

1 to his work. This is by far the 
most legitimate, and, indeed, the only 
safe basis on which the 
such an Historian can be founded. It 
is scarcely necessary to state, that this 
work of Limborch was translated into 
English in 1736, by the learned and 
laborious Sam. Chandler who prefaced 

by a copious Introduction, from his 
own pen, 
Persecution, and the real and 


ed causes of it: 


logue 
fixe 


pretend- 
a paper which led him 
into controversy with Dr. Berriman. 
Wherever Limborch relies solely upon 


his own acuteness and sagacity, he 
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mysteries of 


discoveries of 


on the rise and progress of 


[ Apri, 


presents his readers with a narratiy, 
ably and substantially put together 
upon framework not like ly to be 


Ujs. 


jomted—but occasionally he has ¢, 


descended to borrow; and whene, r 
he does so, our confidence ceases 
His work, however, on the whole. i 
not only the fullest but by far the nog 
important with which we have met oy 
this subject. 

A French work, Memoires Hist) 
ques pour servir al Histoire des a. ie 
sitions, was produced at C ologne in 
1716, in two volumes, 12mo. It CON. 
tains some pretty cuts in taille dows, 
and is put together without any def. 
ciency in the flimsiness and presump- 
tion which, for the most part, charae. 
terize Memoires pour servir. Mr. 
Barker, a clergyman, in 1736 compiled 
an English quarto, which pretends to 
little, and fulfils its pretences; and 
believe that the booksellers, from tine 
to time, have put forth sundry mii 
works on the Inquisition, as often as a 
demand seemed to present itself; 
which the undigested crambe of {or- 
mer Histories has been diligently re. 
cooked, and engravings of the vault o! 
torture, the san benito, the fuego rivol- 
to, and the skulls, marrowbones, and 
devils of the relaxved, have been care- 
fully inserted. 

The work of Paolo § Sarpi relates 
more particularly to Venice, Historia 
dell’ Inquisitione e particolarm nte della 
Veneta. It contains a great mas 
official formula, from which a dis 
tinct view may be obtained of, at 
the outward modes of proce 
in the particular Court of why 
treats. Michel Angelo Lerri, in 
tor of Modena, has left a similar 
respecting his own tribunal. & 
informatione del modo di tratlar 
1608, 

In English we have three narrat! 
furnished by separate individuals 
have been imprisoned in the dung 
of the Inquisition. William Lithg: 
account of his travels and suffering 
is very generally known; and althoug 
largely interspersed with the ia 
lous, it bears internal evidence of (1! 
in many of those parts relating to ' 
inquiry now before us. Lithgow wi 
a pedestrian, of the school of th 
tastic Tom Coryat; and he ver! 
the adage which adjudges to pup! 
superiority over their 
Coryat was far outwalked by 


CAUSE, 


masters 
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“In his three voyages,” as he himself 
informs us, “ his painful feet have 
traced over, besides passages of seas 
and rivers, thirty-six thousand and odd 
miles, which draweth near to twice the 
circumference of the earth.” But his 
evil stars put an end to his ambulatory 
powers, by throwing him into the grasp 
of the Inquisition at Malaga. He was 
arrested at first on suspicion of being a 
spy, in 1620; but the charge was 
speedily converted into one of heresy, 
and attempts were made to compel him 
to change his faith. During the pro- 
cress of this regeneration, he was so 
cruelly subjected to torture, as to be 
crippled for life. A fortunate accident 
enabled him to make hiscircumstances 
known to the English ambassador, and 
he was demanded from and surrendered 
by his persecutors. Of the miserable 
state to which their barbarities had re- 
duced him, sufficient ocular testimony 
was afforded to the most incredulous; 
for, on his arrival in England, such was 
still his mangled condition, that when 
James I. expressed a wish to see and 
converse with him, he was obliged to 
be conveyed on a feather bed to Theo- 
bald’s, where he was repeatedly ex- 
hibited to a crowded Court. 

Isaac Martin passed two thirds of a 
year in the prisons of the Inquisition at 
Granada, in 1718. He also was re- 
leased by the interposition of the Eng- 
lish ambassador, but not until he had 
received 200 lashes. His story may be 
found in a small volume published by 
himself at the time, and it is repeated 
by Baker. The latest prisoner who 
has recounted his sufferings in English 
is John Coustos, a lapidary, and a na- 
tive of Berne. He was arrested on a 
charge of Freemasonry, which he did 
hot attempt to deny, by the Inquisition 
at Lisbon; and, after numerous una- 
vailing attempts to seduce him from 
his profession of Protestantism, he was 
ondemned to the gallies: an applica- 
tion from George II. procured his dis- 
charge after a short service; and he 
found an asylum in England, where he 
published his adventures in 1746. From 
the tone of the Preface which intro- 
duces them, it was plainly the intention 
of the existing Ministry, under whose 
auspices they were edited, to address 
them to a political object: since an ex- 
posure of the frauds and cruelties prac- 
‘ised by the great public organ of the 
Roman Catholic Church, might be 

Vou. I.—No. IV Q5 
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thought well calculated to strengthen 
the national abhorrence from that Re- 
ligion, for the revival of which, under 
the expelled dynasty, the flames of 
Civil war had so recently been kindled. 
Notwithstanding this party purpose, 
we see no reason for discrediting the 
narrative of Coustos, and still less that 
of Martin; and as far as they go, i. e. 
as affecting the individual cases, they 
both afford damning evidence of the 
iniquity of this institution. 

But by those who will take the 
trouble of weaving their own texture 
from the raw material, and of creating 
for themselves that most powerful and 
incontrovertible of all convictions, 
which is furnished by deductions fairly 
drawn from the statements of the very 
parties concerning whom they seek in- 
formation--deductions which these par- 
ties, when they made these statements, 
never imagined, and still less intended, 
should be drawn,—a plentiful harvest 
may be found in the works of the Inquis- 
itors themselves. Nicholas Eymeric, 
a Dominican, was created Inquisitor 
General of the Kingdom of Arragon 
in the year 1356. He was afterwards 
named Chaplain to Gregory XI. at 
Avignon, and Judge of Heretical 
Causes, and he died a Cardinal, havin 
filled these high and confidential of- 
fices during four and forty years. No 
one, therefore, can be supposed more 
competent to tell all which the Holy 
Office permitted or desired to be told ; 
and, accordingly, the patient investiga- 
tor of truth will meet with a rich 
treasure in his Directorium Inquisito- 
rum. ‘This work was first printed at 
Barcelona in 1503; afterwards twice 
at Rome in 1578 and 1587, and at 
Venice in 1596, each time with the 
commentaries of Pegna, of whom we 
shall have occasion to speak presently. 
It is divided into three parts. The 
first treats of the Articles of Faith: 
the second of the punishments assigned 
to heretics by the Canon law and the 
Deecretals; of heresy itself and its dif- 
ferent kinds; and of the crimes which 
fall under the jurisdiction of the In- 
quisition: the third of the various pro- 
cesses of this tribunal; of the power 
and privileges of its officers; of wit- 
nesses, criminals, judgments; and ex- 
ecutions. It is not possible within our 
present limits to do more than offer this 
slight abstract of the principal heads of 
this important work. Its value, hew- 
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ever, may be estimated by a recollec- 
tion that it is the fruit of the experi- 
ence, during almost half a century, of 
one who was the prime mover of the 
great engine, the machinery of which 
he partially describes. 

The tract of Johannes Calderinus 
(he must not be confounded with his 
namesake, Domitius, who was an ad- 
mirable classical scholar, and flourish- 
ed near a century before,) de Hereti- 
cis, appeared in 1571. Like that of 
Eymeric, it is a copious Directory, 
but we know too little of its author 
(alas! for fame! he is stated at the 
head of his first chapter to be inter 
primarios sue etatis celeberrimus ) to 
determine his competence to the task. 
Peona, a Spaniard, whom we have be- 
fore mentioned, in 1588 was Auditor, 
and subsequently Dean of the Roman 
Rota. Besides commenting upon the 
work of Eymeric, he edited the Lucer— 
na Inqusitorum of Franciscus Bernar- 
dus Comensis, and himself wrote an 
Instructio seu Praxis Inquisitorum ; 
titles which sufficiently declare the na- 
ture and contents of the works to which 
they belong. To these may be added 
the names of three other volumes; one 
by Francesco Bruno, De Indiciis et 
Tortura—-Lyons 1547; another by 
Paramo, De Origine et Progressu Of- 
Sic Sancte Inquisitionis, ejusque digni- 
tate et UriLiITATE: Madrid, 1598; and 
last by Carena, who writes himself 4d- 
vocatus Fiscalis Off. Ing.,and who pub- 
lished at Cremona, in 1642, De Off. 
Inq. et Modo procede ndiin causis Fidei. 

Of Archibald Bower we have pur- 
posely forborne to speak We believe 
him to have been a cunning and needy 
Scoichman who would have said and 
done any thing for money, and who 
theretore can have little claims upon 
our credence. ‘That he was educated 
at the Coll oe of Douay. was admitted 
into the order 
Humanities (as his learned count rymen 
express themselves) and Philosophy 
under its direction,and in the end be- 
came Counsellor of the Inquisition at 
Macerata, we see no reason to deny. 
After this hopeful training, at forty 
years of age, in 1726, he abandoned 
his offices. escaped trom Italy, and turn- 
eda hackney Protestant secribbler in 
England. He himself stated that this 
exchange arose from disgust at the 
enormities which he had witnessed in 


of Jesus, publicly taught 
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the Holy Office. Others boldly ass, rt. 
ed, that it was In Consequence oj 
discovery of an intrigue witha \\ 
to whom he was Coniessor: and ther 
appears nothing in his general char, 
ter, or subsequent conduct, whic), 
tifiesus in pronouncing this accusat 
to be untrue. His Faiihful Accu 
his Motives for leaving the office 
cretary to the Court of Inquisition, 
printed in 1750. Little credit wa 
tached to it at the time, and his pr 
tation, which was at a very low stand. 
ard among his contemporaries, |i; 
been elevated above it by the judemey: 
of posterity. . 

A predecessor in the same line y 
Bower. and as much his 
honesty as he was below him in; 
ties, (for the Scotch Ex-Jesuit pos 
eda considerable coating of know leiy 
and a truly national dexterity in dis; 
ing and applying it,) was Hier 
Barthelemi Piazza. He had be 
Dominican, a Reader of Philos 
and Divinity, and one of the Deleg 
Judges of the Roman Inquisition. [1 
ino tuken refuge in England, hi 
lished in 1722, 4 Short and True ce- 
count of the Inquisition and its Pi 
Ings, as itis practise din Italy, set 


ot 
il. 


superio! 


in some particular Cases, by fH. B. P 
Se.; and now by bre 
convert to the Church of king 
Piazza married and settled in C€ 
bridge, where he obtained a livelil 
by teaching French and Italian, 1 


é 


LTace Oj G y 


asis recorded, to hisown protit thai 
But 


never nuipeache d,and his book cont 


of his pupils. his integrity 


some curious particulars, wine! 


have no doubt are authentic. 
A single other name will bring! 
end our references to the writers« 


with whoin we chan 
list which w 


Inquisition 
be acquaited: a 
that we have alre ady extended be 
its due limits. OF 
ry of Regmaldus, 
tanus, very littl 
except that he 
Protestant. H 
borch to havecollected areformed 
gregation at Seville, about the tim 
the decease of Charles V.; and 
ident trom his writings that hi 
wards was a Professor at Hei 
where he published. in 1567, Sa 
quisitionrs ff spin cwArtes alien 

te ac palam traducte. Most ot the cases 


the personal | 
or Gonsalvius M 
can now be tea 
Was a Span ard 

Is SUpPpose d DY L, 
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vith which he illustrates the enormi- 
of this tribunal, are repeated by 
ie student who heard them from his 
ith.and who printed them at Heidel- 

avout forty years after the ap- 
vance of this work under the form 
if Del jut sifione Hisp. oratiuncule vil. 

wrrationibus R. C. M.; and from 

or the other of these sources they 
have been unsparingly borrowed by 
rer compilers. 


\ 


One other work remains to be 
mentioned, the work placed at the 
lof the review from which this 
tract is taken; viz, the Mistory 

of the Inquisition of Spain, from the 
tine of its establishment to the reign 
of Ferdinand VIL, composed from 
‘he original documents of the ar- 
chives of the Supreme Council and 
from those of subordinate tribunals 
of the Holy office. Abridged and 
translated from D. Antoine 
Liorente. forme rly Secretary of the 
&c. From Ins official 
with the Institution, and 
from the fact that on its suppression 


Jean 


1 
sstente 
Histilurlon. 


nexvion 


under the reten of Joseph Buona- 
parte, allthe archives were plac ed 
it his disposal, and from his zeal in 
lecthe documents from vartous 
rces, the authoravers, that he has 
the world a more 


' 
Liable to wive 


jete Justory of the Inquisition 
| seen. Ne 


wer tinds in the book 


had vet ertheless, 
SOIC 
the 


author. | 


sto lis confidence in 


the 


ipate 
e credibility. of 
hot time to weteh his sc ruple Ss. 
l think them of sufficient im- 

tobe transeribed at laree. 
fury, 


thirteenth ce 
+1] 4 . ‘ . } - 
ther writers, S« r Llor 


com- 
lorente 
sthe establishment of a Gene- 
sition: planned by Innocent 
Inst the Albie@ens ‘s, furthered 
pices by St. Dominic, and 
Gregory + 
elected to the Popedom in 
The Arragonese branch can 
ntic as far 

r 1232,and in the course 
Courts were establish- 

Lio s ot Tarragona, Bar- 


Urgel, Lerida, Girona. 


ris aus 


y established bv 


records 


and 
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Castile adopted it in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The crimes over which the old 
[Inquisition professed to exercise juris- 
diction, were heresy, sorcery, the in- 
vocation of dwmons, schism, conceal- 
ment or assistance of heretics, and re- 
fusal by a noble totake an oath that he 
would expel heretics from any posses- 
sions over which he had power. — Bish- 
ops were ordinary Inquisitors, by di- 
vine right; but the delegates appoint- 
ed by the Pope were independent of 
them; and although the Inquisition 
had a particular prison for the accused, 
yet Bishops, if called upon, were obli- 
ged to lend their houses for the abode 
No reader of any Eng- 
lish history, unless it be Dr. Lingard’s, 
is likely to have forgotten the tender 
Butcher Bonner’s Coal 


of prisoners. 


mercies of 
Hole. 

On the accession of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, and the consequent union of 
the kingdoms of Arragon and Castile, 
the Inquisition was permanently estab- 
lished in both,under much more severe 
regulations, and in that which may be 
considered its modern torm. Its eftorts 
at first were principally directed against 
the Jews; many of them, though out- 
wardly converted through fear, and 
called New Christians, or Murranos, 
(the cursed race,) secretly returned to 
the Religion of their fathers. Confis- 
cation was a grand object with the 
avaricious Ferdinand, and the Inquisi- 
tion afforded him a ready instrument 
for thelr treasure trom the 
colden The unbaptized 


mexercisuig the pro- 


wringing 
liebrews. 
ere forbidden tre 
baroer, 
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merchan and mnkeeper, they were 
stinevuishimea 
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> quart rs, 


be tore 


‘elapsed 
ibbath out of 
which he had 
this was sufficiently proved if he 
wore better linen and warments on that 


day than those which he commonly used, 


\ convert W 
here vy. if he 


respect to the law 


mta Kept tine 
aban- 


doned; 


or had not a fire in the house from the 
dine he took the 


and fat from the animals which were in- 


prece evening; if suet 
tended for his food, and washed the blood 
from it: if he examined the blade of the 
knife before he and 


' en 
covered it he bles- 


killed the animals, 
» blood with earth; 
sed thetable after the 


if he has drunk of the wine named caser, 


the 


anner oft the Je WS; 
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(a word derived from caxer, which means 
lawful,) and which is prepared by Jews ; 
if he pronounces the bahara or benedic- 
tion when he takes the vessel of wine in- 
to his hands, and pronounces certain 
words before he gives it to another per- 
son; if he eats of an animal killed by 
Jews; if he has recited the Psalms of Da- 
vid without repeating the Gloria Patri at 
the end; if he gives his son a Hebrew 
name chosen among those used by the 
Jews; if he plunges him seven days after 
his birth into a basin containing water, 
gold, silver, seed-pearl, wheat, barley, and 
other substances, pronouncing at the same 
time certain words, according to the cus- 
tom of the Jews; :f he draws the horo- 
scope of his children at their birth; if he 
performs the ruaya, a ceremony which 
consists in inviting his relations and 
friends te a repast the day before he un- 
dertakes a journey ; if he turned his face 
to the wall at the time of his death, or 
has been placed in that posture before he 
expired; if he has washed, or caused to 
be washed, in hot water the body of a 
dead person, and interred him in a new 
shroud, with hose, shirt, and a mantle, 
and placed a piece of money in his mouth ; 
if he has uttered a discourse in praise of 
the dead, or recited melancholy verses ; 
if he has emptied the pitchers and other 
vessels of water in the house of the dead 
person, or in those of his neighbours, ac- 
cording to the custom of the Jews; if he 
sits behind the door of the deceased as a 
sign of grief, or eats fish and olives in- 
stead of meat, to honour his memory ; if 
he remains in his house one year after 
the death of any one to prove his grief.” 

It was in 1483 that Father Thomas 
de Torquemada, a Dominican and pri- 
or of the monastery of the Holy Cross 
at Segovia, was appointed the first 
Grand Inquisitor General of Spain. 
His name was most appropriate to his 
office,(perhaps it sounds still more so in 
Latin, de Turrecrematé,) and it must 
be admitted that the Inquisition has 
frequently been lucky in the same way: 
thus we meet with Philip de Barbaris, 
as Inquisitor of Sicily; Gaspard Jug- 
lar, of Saragossa; Philip de Clemente, 
as Prothonotary of Arragon; Ximenez 
de Cinazas, as a Commissioner, and 
Cardinal de Judice, as Grand Inquisi- 
tor. Torquemada drew up the first 
instructions of the Spanish tribunal; 
they consisted of twenty-eight articles, 
and their general spirit may be deda- 
eed from the fifteenth. 


Histories of the Inquisition. 
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“If a semi-proof existed against a per 
son who denied his crime, he was to je 
put to the torture; if he confessed hj; 
crime during the torture, and afterwards 
confirmed his confession, he was punis)- 
ed as convicted ; if he retracted he wa: 
tortured again, or condemned to an ex. 
traordinary punishment.” 


In 1732 Donna Aguida, a lady of no. 
ble birth, and of great reputation for 
sanctity, expired under the torture. 
The charges against her were infanti- 
cide and compact with the devil; and 
of the truth of one of these, at least, ye. 
ry adequate proof seem to have been 
adduced. Still later, in 1781, a Nup 
was burned for a similar diabolical con- 
nexion. She was the last person wlio 
was committed to the flames by the In- 
quisition. In 1808 Buonaparte ée- 
creed the suppression of this tribunal 
in 1813 the Cortes-General of Spain 
renewed the decree as on their own 
authority; and in the following year, 
one of the first measures after the re- 
turn and restoration of our then faith. 
ful ally, Ferdinand, was the re-estab- 
lishment of the Holy Office in its former 
power and privileges. 

We shal] add in conclusion, Senor 
Llorente’s calculation of the number 
of victims whom the Inquisition has 
sacrificed. From the data on which 
he professes to have formed them. they 
by no means demand implicit assent. 
The first statement, however, is fur 
nished by the parties themselves, and, 
horrible as it is,its truth therefore must 
be admitted. In the castle of Triana, 
at Seville, wherein the Inquisitorialt1- 
bunal was held, an inscription, erecte 
in 1524, imports that between that year 
and 1492 about 1000 persons had been 
burned, and 20,000 condemned to ve 
rious penances. In the four years ol 
the Marian persecution 288 persols 
were burned; so that Gardiner and 
Bonner exceeded Torquemada 1n 24 
by a ratio of more than two to one. 
During the 300 years from 1481 ' 
1781, 31,912 heretics are said to have 
perished in the flames—and, adding t? 
this period the years up to the preset! 
time, 17,639 effigies have been burne¢, 
representing such criminals as the In- 
quisition could not catch for more sub- 
stantial vengeance—and 291,456 have 
been condemned to severe penances- 
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REVIEWS. 


{n Examination of Charges against 
the American Missionaries at the 
Sandwich Islands, as alleged in 
the Voyage of the ship Blonde, 
and in the London Quarterly Re- 
riew. Cambridge : Hilliard, Met- 
calf, & Co. pp. 67, 8vo. 


Wuen the Frigate Blonde return- 
ed from the Sandwich Islands, after 
conveying to the natives the remains 
of their king and queen who had died 
in England, it naturally occurred to 
the wakeful mind of a London 
bookseller, that a profitable work 
might be wrought up from the inci- 
dentsof a voyage under the conduct 
of Lord Byron, whose grandfather 
had been distinguished for his disco- 
veries in the Pacific, and whose pre- 
decessor had immortalized the name, 
by the splendor of his genius, and his 
recent fall in the service of Greece. 
The journals of the Chaplain and of 
some of the under officers were 
therefore obtained ; and a Mrs. Gra- 
ham, a sort of literary redacteur, or 
intellectual mechanic, was charged 
with the office of preparing a regu- 
lar narrative from these materials. 
Mr. Stewart, the American Mission- 
ary, being then in England, was ap- 
plied to by this lady on the subject. 
He frankly told her that much of her 
ormation was incorrect ; that the 
younger officers especially, being 
nacquainted with the language, had 
iisconceived many things of serious 
unportance. This, however, was of 
uitle moment. She was making a 
book to sell, and a spice of the mar- 
vellous was well suited to her design. 

A little abuse, too, of Missionaries 
and of Missionary efforts was adapt- 
ed, she well knew, to please the pub- 
lic taste ; and the admonitions which 
sie had received from Mr. Stewart, 
md no tendency to conciliate the 
lady's favor. In due time, therefore, 
; ‘plendid quarto was ushered into 
¢ World full of frivolous details, of 


half-information about subjects which 
she did not comprehend, and of er- 
roneous statements respecting the 
conduct and designs of the Mission- 
aries. The thing would have died, 
as such things always die, without 
doing the least harm, had not a wri- 
ter in the London Quarterly Review 
sought to give currency to these ca- 
lumnies, with new ones of his own, 
through the medium of that widely 
extended work. Under these cir- 
cumstances, Mr. Stewart thought 
proper, some months since, to state 
the subject in its true light, in the 
Boston Daily Advertiser. In the 
pamphlet before us, which was origi- 
nally, in part, an article in the North 
American Review for January 1828, 
the discussion is resumed, and the 
character of the Missionaries vindi- 
cated in the most triumphant man- 
ner. 

As an example of Mrs. Graham’s 
total ignorance of the subject, on 
which she has undertaken to write, 
we extract the following. 


The account of the religion of the 
islanders, which is presented in the 
‘ Voyage,’ is totally unsupported by ev- 
idence, and directly against the testi- 
mony of Mr. Ellis and the other mis- 
sionaries. It is just such an account, 
as might with equal propriety be inser- 
ted in any other book of travels among 
a heathen people; and, in almost all 
cases, it would be directly opposed to 
facts. But let us look at one of these 
passages. 

‘The belief of a Supreme Being, the 
author of all nature, and the peculiar pro- 
tector and father of the human race, was 
the foundation of their creed, in common 
with that of all the tribes of men, whe 
have begun to think of more than the 
supply of their physical wants.’ p. 10. 

‘ They deified the operations of nature, 
and placed between man and the Su- 
preme Creator,a race of intermediate and 
generally benevolent beings, to support 
and comfort them.’ Ibid. 


Now it will appear, on a very slight 
examination, that the creed here men- 
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tioned is a mere fiction, without a par- 
ticle of evidence to sustain it; though 
it has been so often repeated, that su- 
perficial writers and credulous readers 
believe it to be a reality. In some few 
tribes of North American Indians.there 
seem to have been traces of a belief in 
an omnipresent and all-powerful Deity; 
and in these tribes there was no idol- 


worship. But amone other tribes of 


our continent, there is not the slightest 
proof, that the conception of God, asa 
spiritual being, or as a being who takes 
an interest in human affairs, ever en- 
tered the minds of any of the people. 
And the same is true of almost all the 
human family, who have not derived 
their religious faith,either directly or re- 
motely, from revelation. But to return 
to the Sandwich Islands. The natives 
had no idea of a ‘ Supreme Being, the 
author of all nature, and the peculiar 
protectorand father ofthe human race, 
nor of a ‘ race of intermediate and gen- 
erally benevolent beings to support and 
comlort man.’ 

In an account which Mr. Ellis wave 
of the religion of the South Sea Islands 
(which is literally applicable to the 
Sandwich Islands, and which is taken 
from a statement prepared by him with 
much care while in this count ry,) he 
Says; 


* The only controlling principle in their 
religion wasfear. Their gods were con- 
lessedly evil, revengeful, cruel. No ami- 
able trait of character was attributed to 
them. CC seniniie. they were never 
loved. And the system of religion re- 

’ ? 7 2 , ° 
sembled the gods. It possessed no amia- 
’ 


ble characteristics. It sanctioned every 


crime, and even re quired the practice of 


very many. is rites were bloody. The 
king was chief priest. Hence the requi- 
sitions of religion were seconded by the 
civil power. One of the prin ipal requi- 
sitions was human sacrifices. which was 
frequently made,’ 


The only motives to religious wor- 
ship, seem to have been a hope of avert- 
ino the malevolent influence of evil de- 
ities, or of directing that malevolence 


upon enemies, in time of war, or of 


keeping the common people in a state 
of servility to the chiefs. The thought 
of support, or comfort, to be derived 
from these odious beings, or of moral 
accountability to a superior power, Or 
of moral principle as applic: ible to the 
conduct of either gods or men. much 
less of a pure, spiritual essence, gov- 


erning the world and_ pervading 
things,—never entered the mind o 
Sandwich Islander, till he derived 
from European and American visit. 
The ase ription of sublime and enlarg 
thoughts of the De ity to the Polyne. 
tribes, is as mere a fabrication. a. 
would be to pretend that they wer 
quainted with the astronomical dises, 
eries of Newton or Laplace. It is 
doubtful whether any of their deities 
were of a higher character than tha: 
deceased kings and giants. Poly» 
mus and Enceladus would come up to 
their standard; and probably Hercules, 
certainly Neptune, would greatly t 
scend it. 

One great source of error, with Wr 
ters on this subject, 1 s, that they alin 
uniformly assume, ths it heathen nat 
are now, or have generally been, in 
rising state. Thus it is said, 
passage above quoted, that the fou 
tion of the Polynesian creed was 
by the natives, ‘in common with 
the tribes of men, who have begun t 
think of more than the supply of | 
physical wants.’ It is here taken for 
granted, that men gradually rise t 
juster views of the Deity, without the 
aid of revelation, by the operation 
their own minds. We ask for the pr 
of this doctrine. All Scripture Is agains 
it. Much history is against it. The 
present state of the heathen world 
against it. We have yet to learn, thal 
there has been a single instance, | 
the face of the earth, of an ignor 
and heathen people making adva 
in the knowledge of God, unless 1 
derived aid from some extraii 
source. If there is such an inst 
let it be produced, and let the n 
be thoroughly investigated. 01 
other hand. the instances of dete 
ton are innumerable. They ca 
fou vd in every pe ‘riod of authent. 
tory. The Indians of our own ¢ 
nent are ve ry striking examples. 
can be proved from their languag 
alone. that they are desceuded trom 
hiehly cultivated race of men. bi 
they have been sinking lower ana low: 
er, till, in regard to any theory of le 
rals and religion, most of the tr 
have sunk to the very bottom. 
from employing their minds upon * 

subjects, they never think of them 
all. They are in a state of pe rfect m 
ral darkness, so that, when as sked 
plainest questions, they reply witie™ 


} 











least concern, We do not know ; our 
‘sors never told us; we never think 
jathers * 


about it. Pp» 15—17. 


Eq ually erroneous is the Quarter- 
Rertewer’s account of the charac- 
ter of the natives. He represents 
them as @ ° simple-minded people :? 
B meaning undoubtedly that they are 
a est, frank, and confiding in their 
intercourse With others. Now this 
is directly contradicted by the testi- 
mony of those who have known them 
pest, and is opposed to universal ex- 


‘enee as to the character of sav- 












nations. 






Distrust and treachery are among 
of almost all savages. For 

their distrust, however, the y are not so 
much to be blamed; because it is the 
result of their painful experience. This 
u rsal want of confidence is perhaps 
t ereatest source of torment; and 


itis the great evil with which mission- 










years, at the commencement of every 
mission. So much have savages usual- 
seen, both among themselves and 
Visitors, of treachery, fraud, and 
inv, that they do not believe it pos- 
that any man should be actuated 

ier than selfish and sinister views. 
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was to be accounted for by looking at 
the simple-mindedness of the natives. 

W hen the first missionaries arrived, 
in the spring of 1820, the mass of the 
people were in a state of ignorance, 
degradation, and misery, greater than 
can be imagined by any one who has 
always resided in a Christian coun- 
try. ‘There is no doubt, that they 
were much more wretched than when 
the islands were discovered by Captain 
Cook. 'T'wo most frightful causes of 
calainity had been introduced by for- 
eigners; namely, a loathsome disease, 
and the use of distilled spirits; and 
both these causes, with many others, 
had been in such a state of aggrava- 
tion, as to threaten the islands with 
absolute depopulation. It is believed, 
on good grounds, that the number of 
inhabitants had diminished one half, in 
little more than forty years; and that 
the downward course was never more 
rapid than at the tine here alluded to. 
The common people were poor in the 
extreme. almost utterly destitute of 
clothing, living in hovels, with the 
loose straw on which the y sli pt and 
their matted hair, filled with vermin. 
To raise up such a people, from thei 
degradation, did the missionaries de- 
vote their lives. 

But the moral condition of the isl- 
ands cannot be more forcibly represen- 
ted by any one tact. than by the noto- 
rious practice of celebrating the death 
of a high chief by Baechanalian and 
Mleusifiian orgies; or, in plainer lan- 
cuace, by an unbounded license, @x- 
tended through several days, tor every 
individual to do what he } leased. One 
would think that now was the time tor 
a leind-hearted people to show their 
kindness; and for an inoffensive people 
to do no harm; for here was no con- 
straint of any kind. The the ory ol ‘the 
custom, or What may be called the fic- 
tion of the law, was, that the ewrief of 
the people Was so excessive, that they 
knew not what they did, and therefore 
they could not be held re =ponsibl for 
their conduct. In accordance with 
this fiction, immediately on the death 
of a chief being announced, a most un- 
vovernable wailing ensued; all the 
people of both sexes crying, screaming, 
shrieking, and expressing their sorrow 
by most vehement gesticulations, and 


working theme solves up to a most ex- 
travaga nt tre V They tore out their 
hau, beat their breasts, knocked out 
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their teeth, cut themselves, and struck 
themselves on the head, with clubs, or 
any hard substance, which fell in their 
way. Then followed a universal, pro- 
miscuous, public, shameless prostitu- 
tion of females, from which neither age 
nor rank was exempt. In these days 
of riot and debauchery, robberies were 
perpetrated, every old grudge was re- 
membered, and murders were not un- 
common. Language is inadequate to 
describe the scene. pp. 23—25. 


The first charge against the Mis- 
sionaries, is, that when Lord Byron 
had his first public interview with the 
chiefs, * Mr. Bingham, who loses no 
opportunity of mingling in every bu- 
siness, proposed prayers. If he 
had done so on an occasion so affec- 
ting to the nation as that of receiving 
for interment, the remains of their 
king and queen, it would surely have 
been a pardonable offence. But the 
fact is, that prayer was not proposed 
by Mr. Bingham, but by Karaimo- 
ku, the Regent of the Islands. 


This was stated in the journal of the 
missionaries, written at the time, and 
since published in this country, and has 
lately been confirmed to us verbally, 
by one of them who was present. Soon 
after the formal introduction of Lord 
Byron, the delivery of the presents, 
and the reception of them with suita- 
ble acknowledgments,Karaimoku turn- 
ed to Lord Byron, and, in a very re- 
spectful and dignified manner, expres- 
sed himself in words, which were in- 
terpreted nearly as follows: “ Would 


it not be well to unite in a prayer of 


thanksgiving to Jehovah, that he has 
inclined the king of England to show 
favor to us poor “people, “in sending to 
us the remains of our king and queen, 
and that he has preserved you safely 
during the voyage, and brought you to 
our islands?” To this proposal, which 
was made spontaneously, and without 
any consultation with the missionaries, 
Lord Byron readily assented. Karai- 
moku then requested Mr. Bingham to 
offer the prayer, which was a matter 
of course, as he was the only mission- 
ary present who had long been in the 
habit of speaking the native language; 
and, indeed, the ‘only ordained mission- 
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ary, who resided permanently at tha 
place. pp. 28, 29. 

A disposition to accuse and mis- 
represent on such a subject, mus 
arise from a settled hostility to the 
Missionary cause in the § Sandwich 
Islands. Such an hostility, our read. 
ers are aware, has existed for the 
last three years, on the part of Iany 
who visit ‘use Islands for the pur. 
pose of traffic. The causes may be 
reduced to three heads. First, The 
natives becoming civilized and inte. 
ligent under the instructions of the 
Missionaries, are no longer an e as} 
prey to every sharper who may wis, 
to deceive and over-reach them, 
Secondly, Laws have been enacted 
under their influence, to enforce the 
observance of the seventh command. 
ment. And we blush to record, says 
the writer whose work is before ux. 
that individuals, who call themselves 
gentlemen, and who went from s 
Christian land,—men who know ve- 
ry well the miseries which lewdnes 
has inflicted upon these islanders, 
and how impossible it is to raise them 
to a state of comfort or civilization, 
while vices of this class are unre- 
strained,—should yet be held in such 
slavery to their brutal passions, asto 
be willing, for the gratification of 
these passions, to consign the natives, 
through all succeeding ages, to por 
erty, disease, and hopeless debase- 
ment. There have been sea ¢aj- 
tains and others, who have even 
their decided influence to the cause 
of morality and good order, and whi 
have honorably distinguis shed then- 
selves in this manner; but we are 
sorry to add, that these must be con 
sidered in the light of exceptions 
and it grieves us still more to 53, 
that there have not been wanting II 
stances of the perversion of offic: 
station to embarrass the chiels, | 
their efforts to promote moralit 
among their people; and that t 
direct and known tendency of thi 
perversion of influence was to i@ ike 
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the reign of vice and crime perpetual 
and universal. It is safe to affirm, 
that three quarters of the opposition, 
which has raged so furiously at the 
‘slands, has arisen from the fear that 
the missionaries would exert such an 
influence, as to prevent the illicit in- 
tercourse of foreigners with the wo- 
men. p. 30. 

Thirdly, The remaining cause of 
opposition is a jealousy of the Mis- 
sionaries as Americans, which is felt 
by many English captains, and has 
given rise to the misrepresentations 
of the “ Voyage,” and of the London 
Quarterly. In this jealousy, how- 
ever, we are happy to say, Lord By- 
ron has noshare. On the contrary, 
he has uniformly given the most hon- 
orable support to the Missionaries, 
and has publicly testified, before the 
British nation, to the benefits confer- 
red by their exertions, on the Sand- 
wich Islands. 

The next charge is made in the 
following terms by the London Quar- 
terly Review. 


‘There was one point, however, on 
which Lord Byron appears justly to have 
fell some uneasiness, and this was the 
tone, manner, and line of conduct of the 
American missionaries, particularly one 
ofthename of Bingham. The influence 
which this man had acquired over the 

le natives, and his uncalled for inter- 
ference in petty concerns wholly uncon- 
nected with his mission, were but too 
inifest on several occasions, but never 
eopenly nor more offensively, than 

n Boki, one Saturday evening, ex- 
essed a wish to entertain his country- 
ien with an exhibition of phantasmago- 
lhe young king and his sister, with 

y of the chiefs and people, had as- 
bled to see the show, when, behold ! 
message was received from this Bing- 
han, “that on so near an approach of 
te Sabbath, prayer wasa fitter employ- 
ment!” and such was the ascendency 
Which this man had gained, that * the 
‘wo poor children were earried off in 
‘ears, and many of the chiefs and people 
‘lowed to the missionary meeting.” 


dp. 33, 34. 

™ ? 2 

‘le folowing are the remarks of 
he writer before us. 
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When stripped of verbiage, this all 
amounts to the single charge, that on a 
certain occasion, one of these missionaries 
expressed his opinion, that prayer was a 


Jitter employment for Saturday evening, 


than an attendance upon an exhibition of 
the magic lentern ; and the inferences are, 
that the missionaries impose an intolera- 
ble strictness upon the people; that they 
interfere in political measures ; that they 
domineer over the chiefs ; that they have 
acquired a threatening influence over the 
conscience; that, through this influence, 
they aim at the government of the isl- 
ands; and that, to crown the whole, they 
are destitute of common sense. Now we 
insist, in the name of justice, that this 
whole string of inferences be stricken out 
of the indictment. Not one of them fol- 
lows from the mere fact, that a missiona- 
ry should think an established religious 
service a better preparation for the Sab- 
bath, than attending an exhibition of 
phantasmagoria. 

We have gone thus far upon the ad- 
mission, that Mr. Bingham expressed the 
opinien imputed to him; but we now 
deny the fact altogether. 

The circumstances were briefly these. 
While Boki and his party were on their 
passage from England, they were amu- 
sed with the wonders of the magic lan- 
tern; and Boki, apprehending that these 
wonders would be exhausted, begged that 
the show might proceed no further; and 
that some part of it might be preserved 
for the gratification of his friends at the 
islands. One Saturday morning, when 
Kaahumanu, a female of high rank, and 
now principal regent, was breakfasting 
on board the Blonde, the magic lantern 
was mentioned, and the inquiry made, 
when she would like to see the exhibition. 
She replied, this evening; either not re- 
flecting what day of the week it was, or 
not adverting to the regularly appointed 
religious services, to which some of the 
chiefs had recently begun to attend, on 
Saturday evening. Not long after, that 
is, some time in the forenoon, Lord By- 
ron met with Mr. Stewart, and informed 
him of the appointment; to which Mr. 
Stewart made no objection, saying, that 
he presumed the chiefs would be highly 
gratified. Not considering the intima- 
tion of Lord Byron in the light of an in- 
vitation, he did not mention the fact to 
the other missionaries. What is more 
remarkable, Kaahumanu did not mention 
the appointment to any of the chiefs. 
This omission was probably the result of 
mere inattention or forgetfulness, 

Toward evening the chiefs began to 
assemble for their religious service, which 
had been established and was conducted 
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by themselves alone, and to which some 
of them were strongly attached. At this 
moment, the phantasmagoria occurred to 
the mind of Kaahumanu; and she inqui- 
red what was to be done. The general 
voice was, that the religious service 
should proceed, and the amusement 
should be deferred till Monday night. A 
messenger was despatched to Lord By- 
ron; but all wastoo iate. His lordship 
and suite, with the band of music, were 
rapidly approaching. ‘The messenger 
met them at the gate; and, not having 
received any discretionary orders, cried 
tabu, and shut the gate; as much as to 
say, You must not come; all ingress is 
forbidden. This was, indeed, quite un- 
ceremonious, and not very civil to Lord 
Byron, who had come by express appoint- 
ment, and merely out of kindness to do 
the chiefs a pleasure. It was natural, 
therefore, that he should speak with 
some decision, and call upon a native in- 
terpreter to know the occasion of such 
treatment. The native, not being able 
to speak much Engtish at best, and being 
greatly disturbed by the apprehension 
that Lord Byron was displeased, did not 
express himself intelligibly ; but could 
only say something about chiefs, and 
prayers, and tabu, and Sabbath, and mis- 
sionaries. He probably meant something 
like this: that, before the Sabbath, the 
chicfs were in the habit of attending pray- 
ers, or of holding meetings of a similar 
character with those which were held by 
missionaries. On hearing this explana- 
tion, such as it was, Lord Byron thought 
it very strange, that an appointment of a 
religious service should be made at such 
a time, and in such circumstances. ‘The 
chiefs, seeing him discomposed, and wish- 
ing neither to give up a solemn meeting, 
nor te afford any cause of offence, walked 
to one of the mission houses, where Mr. 
Bingham and Mr. Stewart were togeth- 
er. This was the time, when Mr. Bing- 
ham is stated by the Quarterly Review- 
er to have acted so ‘offensively.’ On 
hearing the circumstances of the case, 
Mr. Bingham declined saying more than 
that he did not think it wrong for those 
to attend the amusement, who felt dispo- 
sed to do so; and that he thought it 
should be left to the inclination of each 
individual. The chiefs, acting according 
to this suggestion, went, some of them to 
the exhibition, and some to the prayer 
meeting, which was removed at a little 
distance. Some left the show in disgust, 
and retired to the prayer meeting. The 
young king was persuaded to be present 
at the entertainment, where he witnessed 
the whole ; and with him Karaimoku and 
Kaahumanu stayed to the'clore. The 
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minds of the chiefs were discomposed by 
the various blunders of the evening, | he 
civilized men, of all others, do not {j, to 
enter upon a party of pleasure by cop. 
pulsion, or while in a state of disappoint. 
ment. The young princess would hot 
leave her hiding-piace ; and, as the yoy. 
ager correctly says, * the phantasms were 
played to a thin house,’ 

It afterwards appeared, that Lord By. 
ron felt more than any thing else ti 
seeming interference between his intend. 
ed kindness to the natives and a religioys 
service appointed, as he then Supposed, 
by the missionaries. When he becaine 
acquainted with all the facts, and learned 
the true cause of the disappointment, je 
declared himself, in a note now in the 


t 
possession of Mr. Stewart, to be perfectly 
satisfied, and added, that the transaction 
had ieft upon his mind no impression up. 


favorable to the mission. pp. 36—40, 


Such is the eagerness of the Eiji. 
tor of the London Quarterly to cir. 
culate accusations against the Amer- 
ican Missionaries, that he inserts, a 
the distance of a hundred pages fiom 
the principal article, a pretended let- 
ter, in broken English, from Boki, 
Governor of Oahee, and brother of 
Karalmaku, containing additional 
charges against the Missionaries. 
This letter is thus clearly shown to 
be a glaring forgery, though the Re- 
viewer pledges himself for its authen- 
ticity. 


To bring the matter to a close at once; 
Boki cannot understand, or speak Eng 
lish, except a little, in short broken sen- 
tences, on the most common subjects 
He transacts all business with Englisi- 
men and Americans, by the aid of inter- 
preters ; and his ignorance of the Eng- 
lish language is so well known to all, 
that, in the autumn of 1826, plain sen 
tences, uttered by Captain Jones, of the 
United States navy, were designed!y 
misinterpreted to him in public, and wit! 
out any fear that he would detect the 
error. Nor was he able to do it. Hadi 
not been for the kind interposition 0 
Providence, much injury would have re- 
sulted from these attempts to deceive 
him. 

As to writing English, the thought ne- 
ver entered Boki’s mind. He never 
learned to read it; and such parts 0! stl 
tences as, ‘ trying every thing in his pow- 
er to have the law of this country 1» ™ 
own hands,’— nothing done in these |8 
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ands, not even cultivation for their own 
use, — nO redemption for any of the 
heads of the English or American na- 
tions, —would be utterly beyond his com- 
preiension, if written by another. 

As to the feelings of Boki, in regard to 
the mission, they were probably much 
affected by his daily intercourse with for- 
eigners, Who were constantly filling his 
mind with falsehoods, It deserves to be 
mentioned, however, that in December, 
1325, (only a month before the date of 
the forgery,) he wrote a letter to be pub- 
ished, with the letters of other chiefs, in 
atract for distribution among the peo- 
ple. under the title of Thoughts of the 
Chiefs. The object of this collection, 
and of Boki’s letter with the rest, was to 
strengthen the hands of the missionaries, 
increase their influence, and urge on the 
business of evangelizing the people. The 
tract forms a very suitable school-book, 
and as such it will probably be used for 


years to come, pp- 65, 66. 


[n a postseript is given the follow- 
in additional evidence. 


Since these sheets were printed, the 
writer has received an English publica- 
, from which it appears, that there 

; a baseness, in the original insertion 
of the pretended letter of Boki in the 
Quarterly, of a far deeper character than 
would have been deemed credible with- 
out the most unquestionable evidence. 
By the aid of a distinguished nobleman, 
understood to be Lord Bexley, Mr. Ellis 
obtuned a sight of the manuscript letter, 

i was in the possession of one of the 
departments of government. On the in- 
this writing, which was 
claimed to be the autograph of the Sand- 
wich Island chief, and of which a literal 
copy had been professedly published, for 
the genumeness of which the Quarterly 
had pledged themselves, it 
appeared that the pretended writer had 
spelt his wife’s name * Mrs. Bockey,” and 
two lines after had signed his own name 
“ Boke.” 

The writer of the article in the Quar- 
terily, seeing that the forgery would be 
nstantly detected, if Boki were to be 
represented as spelling his own name so 
diferently in the same breath, found it 
necessary to alter the spelling in both 
ese cases, so that it should conform to 
the common mode of spelling the name. 
Can it be doubted, after this, whether the 
Reviewer must not have known the let- 
ter to be a vile forgery ? 


spection of 


Reviewers 


We have thought proper to give 
lls subject a more extended notice, 
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because the London Quarterly Re- 
view being very generally read in 
this country, its misrepresentations 
ought to be exposed, on a subject in- 
volving the character of the Ameri- 
can Missionaries. 


On coming unworthily to the Lord's 
Supper: a Sermon, delivered in 
the south parish of Andover, Oct. 
28, 1627. By James Morpock, 
D. D. Brown Professor of Ecclesi- 
astical History in the Theological 
Seminary. Published at ‘he re- 
quest of the Hearers. Audover: 


1827. pp. 22. 


In this sermon Dr. M. has attempt- 
ed to explain a declaration of Scrip- 
ture which, among those that are 
difficult to be understood, has, in his 
opinion, “the most frequently and 
the most unreasonably burdened the 
consciences of the humble disciples 
of Christ..”,—-—He that eateth and 
drinketh unworthily, eateth and drink- 
eth damnation to himself, not dis- 
cerning the Lord’s body. 

The sermon is a happy specimen 
of the species which Campbell de- 
nominates the critical lecture, the 
object of which is to elucidate the 
meaning of obscure and difficult 
passages of Scripture. Here the oc- 
casion, the context, the things taught 
elsewhere by the same writer or by 
those with whom he agrees in senti- 
ment, philology, and history are 
brought to the language and made to 
bear on the determination of the 
sense-—forming what, in the language 
of the science, is termed an exegetical 
demonstration. Weare much pleas- 
ed with such discourses when the 
demonstration 1s conducted in a plain 
and popular manner, and employed 
on a passage which has an impor- 
tant bearing on the faith, the feelings, 
or the practice of hearers. We en- 
tertain this view of the sermon be- 
fore us, though we have occasion to 
differ from it in some minutie of the 
explanation, of which we shall speak 
in place. 
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For an introduction, Dr. M. has 
glanced at the history of the Lord’s 
Supper, as it has been explained and 
treated by professed Christians. 


The history of the opinions and prac- 
tice of professed Christians, in regard 
to the Lord’s Supper, contains an ac- 
count of gross superstitions on the one 
hand, and of irreverent profanations of 
the ordinance on the other. The Co- 
rinthians, even in the Apostle’s days, 
profaned the ordinance, by observing it, 
much as their heathen neighbors ob- 
served their idolatrous feasts. A large 
part of the Egyptians, likewise, made 
the Lord’s Supper an appendage to a 
common banquet. On the contrary, 
some oi the Gnostics, like the modern 
Quakers, did not observe this ordinance 
at all. Inthe Catholic church many 
superstitious rites, borrowed from pa- 
ganism, were at an early period joined 
with it. At length, in the hands ofthe 
Papists it became totally unlike the 
holy ordinance which Christ instituted. 
Both its ‘orm and its spirit or import 
were changed. It was no longer a 
sacred supper, observed in remembrance 
of Christ; but the solemn adoration of 
a wafer, considered as being the real 
body of Christ, offered afresh as a sa- 
crifice to God. Real merit was also 
abscribed to mereceremony of this im- 
aginary sacrifice. The Protestants 
have fromthe beginning, discarded the 
idea of a literal sacrifice: yet they 
have too generally ascribed to the or- 
dinance, a mysterious efficacy upon the 
soulof thecommunicant; and of course 
have regarded it with an awe too near- 
ly resemblin g that ofthe Papist. Many 
a trembling saint has been afraid to 
approach 11, lest coming unworthily, 
he should seal his own DAMNATION. 
Others froma belief that this ordi- 
nance was intended only for the most 
eminent saints, or forsuchas were cer- 
tain that they were born again, have 
quieted their consciences, while diso- 
beying a command which Christ ad- 
dressed to his followers: ‘Do this in 
remembrance of me.” It was an ap- 
prehension of a superior sanctity in this 
ordinance, beyond that of Baptism, 
which at one period led most of the 
New-England churches to adopt two 
covenants, and to divide theirmembers 
into two classes, such as observed only 
Baptism, and such as came to both or- 
dinances. On the other hand, some 
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churches in America as wellas Eyron, 
admit all the members of the cong = 

gation tothis holy ordinance. By ma. 
ny it is regarded as a mere ceremony 
and some do notscruple to attend on; 
occasionally, as a a legal qualification ji; . 
public office. 


The method adopted in explaining 
the meaning of the text is to answer 
two inquiries respecting it: 

I. What is it to * eat and drink yp. 
worthily ?”’ 

[l. In what sense will a person 
thereby “eat and drink damnation to 
himself ?”’ 

For an answer to the first Inqui- 
ry, the Doctor very properly takes ys 
to the nature and design of the ord. 
nance itself, and to the particular 
abuse of it which prevailed among tlie 
Corinthians. 

The former of these consider. 
tions—the nature and design of th 
ordinance—is the more. interesting 
to us, as it forms the criterion in al! 
ages of worthy communion and us. 
worthy. For we understand by tie 
term “ unworthily”’ in this case, noth- 
ing else than a spirit or manner on 
the part of the communicant which 
is not consentaneous to the nature 
and design of the ordinance. 

We doubt not that Dr. M. has 
brought us to the right conclusions 
as to what views and feelings toward 
Christ and fellow-communicantscon- 
stitute the essence of worthy con- 
munion; yet we doubt a little of tl 
manner in which he supposes th 
ordinance to enforce such views and 
feelings, viz.—that the ordinance | 
designed to be not only a memoria’, 
but a feast upon sacrifice. 

All Christian writers agree in rep 
resenting the Lord’s Supper to be: 
memorial of Christ and his erucii 
ion. This design is so clearly 
pressed in the words of the Savio 
when instituting the rite, and in th 
comment annexed to them by Pau! 
when quoting them to the Corinthi- 
ans, 1 Cor. xi. 26, that no room 
ists for any difference of opinion here 

This memorial, it is quite as obv! 
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ous also, is of the nature of a supper 


or feast; and it is called the Lord’s 


Supper,—the cup, the Lord’s cup,— 
the table, the Lord’s table—as being 
appointed by the Lord. 


But that it 
ig specifically of the kind denomina- 
ted a feast upon sacrifice, we confess 
our doubts. 

The opinion has indeed been al- 
most universal in the church, that 


there is involved in this memorial of 


the crucifixion, in one way or anoth- 
er, an expression of covenant, or un- 
ion, on the part of those who cele- 
brate it with their Lord and with one 
another; on which account it has 
received the names of a sacrament 
and aseal or sealing ordinance. Yet 
with regard to the manner in which 
the ordinance becomes expressive of 
the recognition of covenant, there 
has been variance of opinion. 

Dr. Cudworth advanced, in a 
«Discourse concerning the true no- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper,”’ the opin- 
onthatit isa feast upon sacrifice— 
according to the custom, in the early 
ages of mankind and among the ori- 
entals, of ratifying their covenants by 
offering sacrifice to God and making 
amutual feast upon the victim, and 
which, it is supposed, is recognised 
in the institutions of Jehovah among 
the Jews, Ex. xxiv. 11. It is this 
opinion—advocated also by Worth- 
ington, Chandler, Warburton, and 
opposed by Mosheim, Morus, Bell— 
which Dr. M. adopts in the present 
vrmon, and by which he supposes 
the ordinance to be expressive of 
homage on the part of the communi- 
ts towards their Lord, and of 
inendship towards one another. The 
anguage of Dr. M, is the following : 


The Lord’s Supper is not only the 
uiemorial of Christ’s death, but has 
kewise the nature of a feast upon a 
This may need some expla- 
nation.—In all countries where sacri- 
lees have been offered, whether Jew- 
‘or pagan, and particularly in the 
Hast, every sacrifice was followedby a 
east, in which more or less of the sa- 


fice or consecrated thing was eaten 


wy nmfwe, 
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by the offerer and his friends. And 
this religious act was regardedas hold- 
ing intimate and friendly intercourse 
with the Deity himself. It was con- 
sidered as sitting and eating at the 
same table with him: and of course, 
agreeably to Oriental views, as a sa- 
cred pledge of inviolable union and 
friendship. For to this day. no oath is 
so binding upon an Arab or western 
Asiatic, asthe simple act of eating with 
another. 

Now the Eucharist is called “the 
Lord’s Supper ;” and the table at 
which it is eaten, “the Lord’s Table.” 
And the bread and the wine, though 
not literally a sacrifice, eve the sym- 
bols of one, or the representatives of 
that body and that blood which were 
made a sacrifice for our sins. Hence 
the sacred Supper represents a feast 
upon a sacrifice: and by eating of it, 
we profess to eat at the same table 
with the Lord himself; or, agreeably 
to Oriental customs, we professedly 
enter into a solemn covenant with 
Christ.—a covenant of mutual and in- 
violable friendship. 


We readily allow the natural sig- 
mificancy there is in eating together 
asa token of friendship, and in eat- 
ing of sacred feasts in general as a 
mark of homage to God who ap- 
points them—but why embrace in 
this case, more than Is expressed in 
the plain words of the institution— 
“this do’’—that is, eat tl “ad, 
drink the wine—in other worcs, par- 
take of this feast—* in remembrance 
of me.”’ Is not the feast itself to be 
observed in this case, simply as a me- 
morial? Or should we allow, with 
Morus, the significance of sacred 
feasts in general to have entered inte 
this institution as a part of its design, 
yet we must deny, as he does, the spe- 
cific idea of feast upon sacrifice to 
be admissible. For, that were to 
render the ordinance, according to 
the notion of the Catholics, a literal 
feasting on the body and blood of 
Christ, who, instead of being ofiered 
up once for all, is offered afresh in 
the elements ; otherwise, the idea of 
feast upon sacrifice does not apply. 
At least, the only sense in which the 
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idea can be applied to the ordinance 
by a Protestant, or a disbeliever in 
transubstantiation, is emblematical : 
—that is, it is a feast made to repre- 
sent a feast on the real body and 
blood of Christ offered for us in sac- 
rifice. But why suppose an emblem 
of that which is no reality’? For we 
presume there are few but will ad- 
mit that the scriptural expressions of 
eating the body of Christ,—drinking 
his blood—communion, that is, parti- 
cipation in his body and blood—are 
only figures of speech, descriptive of 
that faith which founds the hope of 
reconciliation on his atonement. And 
besides, if in the acts of eating and 
drinking the elements we represent a 
feast upon the sacrifice of Christ, then 
in breaking the bread and pouring 
out the wine we as much represent 
the offering of that sacrifice to God. 
They who adopt the former view, to 
be consistent, should also adopt the 
latter : which, we believe, is the very 
view set forth by bishop Hobart in 
his Companion for the Altar, and 
which approaches somewhat towards 
bringing that atoning power into the 
ordinance which has been decreed to 
belong to it by the council of Trent, 
and is believed in by all good and 
simple Catholics. 

Others have supposed, again, that 
this ordinance ratifies the new cove- 
nant. Yet this opinion we regard as 
false in ascribing that to an emblem 
of the blood of Christ, winch is at- 
tributable to his blood only. For as 
the first covenant was ratified by the 
blood ofa sacrificial victim, sprinkled 
by Moses on the people—a rite typi- 
cal of the introduction of the new 
"Hrig raga 8o0rA7—so the second or 
new covenant was ratified by the 
blood of Christ himself—the one only 
sacrifice sufficient for the introduc- 
tionof such a dispensation of heaven- 
ly grace. At least, so we think the 
apostle reasons in the ninth and tenth 
chapters of the epistle to the He- 
brews, and so we understand the 
terms—the blood of the new testa- 
ment or covenant—-which Christ 
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used in instituting the Ordinance. 
There is not a ratification, of th; 
covenant in this ordinance, they. 
fore, in any other sense than that o 
a lively and confirmatory evidence. 
which is furnished of its establish. 
ment in this visible memorial of 
which Christ has handed over to q\ 
generations. 

To us it appears that the simple 
idea of a memorial feast, instituted jp 
commemoration of so great an even 
as the death of Christ, involves in aij 
who celebrate it, asa direct conse. 
quence, an open recognition of the 
faith and obligations of Christianity 
and of their mutual discipleship, 
Just as the feast of the passover was 
a token or memorial of that grea 
event in the Jewish history: Ex. xii, 
14, 26,27; yet, being a visible and 
social rite, was an outward indica- 
tion, in those who celebrated it, of 
their mutual belief in Jehovah’s lov 
and interposition. — It is in the thing 
commemorated therefore—the ama- 
zing import of that sacrifice of Chiist 
which is the foundation of the new 
covenant, and which brings the obli- 
gations and promises of it, its conso- 
lations, hopes, and joys, home to our 
bosoms—upon which we properly 
graff all right views and feelings 
while the memorial itself is only the 
visible and social expression of thos 
views and feelings, and therefore (e- 
mands their realexistence. On this 
ground we place the inconsistenc) 
which the apostle mentions, | Cor 
x. 20, between partaking of this feas! 
and of the sacrifices of the gentiles 
and here we find the recognitol 
which he describes 1 Cor. x. ! 
that is made by those who pir 
take of it, of the sacred bond 0 
union which exists between them 1 
the love and death of their common 
Lord. Hence also, it appears tos 
that in the concluding clause of the 
verse on which Dr. M’s. sermon! 
founded, the apostle sums up all un 
worthy communion in deviation from 
this one aspect of the rite—* not dis 
cerning the Lord’s body’’—not ac 
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ing in consistency with faith in that 
aolemn sacrifice which is commemo- 


rated in the rite. 

We have offered these remarks, 
hecause we think the opinion of 
Cudworth, however learned the rea- 
aos alleged in its favor, or however 
able its espousers, has no real foun- 
dation in this very simple and affect- 
ing rite of Christianity. We prefer 
the plain description which Dr. M. 
cives of it, in the introduction al- 
ready quoted ; “a sacred supper ob- 
served in remembrance of Christ.” 

On the second inquiry respecting 
the sense in which the unworthy com- 
municant drinks damnation to him- 
self, our readers will learn the sense 
in which Dr. M. thinks the expres- 
sion to be erroneous and in which 
true, from the following remarks : 


|have already remarked, that there 
may be various degrees of unworthy com- 
uiunion, according as our views and feel- 
inos at this ordinance are more or less 
uusuitable to the solemnity of the occa- 
Yet, according to our translation, 
Paul asserts universally, or without any 
exception, that whoever eats and drinks 
uiworthily, eats and drinks damnation 
tohimself. This language, to a modern 
English ear, conveys the terrific idea, that 
to eat and drink unworthily, in any de- 
gree Whatever, is an unpardonable sin; 
—asin which will infallibly lead to the 
perdition of the soul. But such, most 
certainly, was not the Apostle’s meaning. 
He intended no more than, that such 
communion, instead of being acceptable 

God and securing his blessing, is of- 
lensive to hin, and will draw down re- 
ukes and chastisements on the head of 
the communicant, pp. 13, 14. 


sion. 


The reasons by which he deter- 
mines the sense to be this, are these : 
—that Paul in the same epistle ac- 
knowledges the very persons who 
had been guilty of this conduct to be 
Christians—that the context supports 
such a sense—that the original Greek 
word, translated damnation, is sus- 
ceptible of being rendered condem- 
hation or judgment—that the au- 
thors of our common version have so 
rendered the term in other instances 
~and that many judicious commen- 
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tators have supported the same con- 
clusion. 

In this demonstration of the sense, 
Dr. M. has happily adapted his man- 
ner, at once to satisfy the thorough 
interpreter, and to meet the capaci- 
ties of plain Christians ; and in the 
general result to which he has come, 
we acquiesce : viz.—that this is not 
a declaration of the certain final con- 
demnation of those who at any time 
partake of the Lord’s Supper unwor- 
thily, but of a guilt meriting such 
condemnation, like every other sin. 

After all, when this interpretation 
is given and fully supported, a ques- 
tion arises, and likewise on all simi- 
lar declarations which announce 
condemnation, which perhaps needs 
solution, in order to render to the 
apprehension of common Christians 
the various parts of Seripture har- 
monious: how ts it that condemna- 
tion eyer applies to those who are 
interested in the promise of justifi- 
cation and final salvation? Shall we 
say, with the Wesleyan, that the sin- 
ning Christian ceases to have an in- 
terest in the promise? or shall we, 
on the other extreme, say that the 
promise destroys the very application 
of the threatening ? To us it appears 
that such declarations as the text do, 
equally with the law of God, pro- 
nounce condemnation, and involve 
the necessity of penitence, reforma- 
tion, and application for pardon; 
while the promissory declarations 
of the new covenant, on the other 
hand, proclaim not only the pardon 
of the one who is penitent, but the 
full intention of God so to guide him 
by his fatherly care and chastise- 
ments as to secure without failure, 
his recovery from alllapses, and sins, 
and imperfections, and his establish- 
ment in glory—a promise in which 
the true Christian never ceases to 
have an interest, though he may often 
fall under a condemning sentence of 
his Father, which requires his peni- 
tence and application for mercy. 
While therefore in such declarations 
we proclaim to burdened conscien- 
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ces that unpardonable guilt is not 
implied, it may yet be necessary to 
the interests of truth and righteous- 
ness to proclaim to every one, wheth- 
er a real Christian or not, whether 
he have interest in the promise or 
not, that he brings condemnation on 
his soul by sin; and that he will find 
no relief and must perish forever, 
unless he return to God, with the 
prayer of penitent application, like 
David, “ pardon mine iniquity.” 
For our part, we believe in the truth 
of the hypothetical proposition—that 
the lapsing believer will perish unless 
he return, as firmly as we do in the 
truth of the absolute promise that 
God will recover the believer from 


his lapses—-in the one declaration of 


Paul that “ except these abide in the 
ship, ye cannot be saved,” as in the 
other, “ there shall be no loss of any 
man’s life among you.” 

The sermon concludes with three 
practical reflections : that the text is 
not meant to deter the real Christian 
from attending upon the ordinance ; 
that it does exclude from it the 
grossly ignorant, the unbelieving, and 
irreligious ; and that it warns Chris- 
tians to examine themselves in order 
to partake worthily. The first re- 
mark we subjoin : 


This text ought not to deter any real 
Christian, who understands the import 
of the ordinance, and who wishes to show 
his grateful love to the Saviour, from 
coming to the Lord’s Table. It does not 
hold up the terrific idea, that unworthy 
communion is an unpardonable sin, The 
Lord’s table is not like the tangible 
mount, that burned with fire, whose top 
was enveloped in blackness and tempest, 
and from which issued thunders and voi- 
ces so terrible that even good men ex- 
ceedingly feared and quaked. This holy 
ordinance was not designed to be a fiery 
ordeal, through which none but the sin- 
less can safely pass. It was intended for 
the edification, and not for the destruc- 
tion of the frail followers of Christ. The 
person who is duly prepared for com- 
munion with his God and Saviour in any 
religious ordinance, is prepared not only 
for a safe, but for a profitable attendance 
on this. And mistakes and imperfec- 
tions in regard to this ordinance, are no 
more hazardous to the soul, than mis- 
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takes and imperfections in regard to Bap, 
tism. It is a table which Christ “A 
spread for all his humbie followers; yg 
to which the meanest of them is mae 
welcome. The consecrated bread and 
wine are nutritious aliment for eyer 
soul, that hungers and thirsts after riyjj. 
eousness. 

Let no one, therefore, who loves ayq 
honors Christ, be afraid to approach his 
table. The denunciation in the text was 
never intended to frighten any humbje 
Christian from the sacred feast, and thys 
deprive him of the benefits of this pre. 
cious ordinance. Come, then, all ye thay 
love the Saviour; come ye to this sou). 
refreshing feast. The Lord himse'f jy. 
vites you—nay commands you. If yoy 
love the great Redeemer—if you are try. 
ly grateful for his mediation, and if you 
wish to make manifest before the world, 
your faith in Christianity, and your ado. 
ring views of Christ your Saviour, he 
bids you welcome—always welcome to 
his table. pp. 19, 20. 


An Address, on the Character and 
Objects of Science: and especial- 
ly, the Influence of the Reforma- 
tion on the Science and Literature, 
past, present, and future, of Pro- 
testant Nations : Delivered in th 
first Presbyterian Church, on 
Wednesday the 9th of May, being 
the Anniversary of the Literary 
and Philosophical Society 
South Carolina. By 'Txomss > 
Grimke. Published by request 
Charleston, 1827. pp. 80. 


THERE is something noble and i 
pressive, even in the aberrations 0 
a great mind daring to think for 


self. But when we see the same 1! 
dependent energy, bowing with the 
simplicity of a child to the authorit 
of revelation, and yet at the sail 
moment casting off the bands of 
mental servitude to a multitude o! 
opinions which have no foundation 
in reason or revelation, we recognize 
a master spirit, whose influence cal 
not be bounded by countries or age 
Of this cast of character appears” 
be the writer of the article hetore 
us. Humbly awning his unliute: 
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gubmission to all that God has said, 
and looking to the religion of the 
gospel as the only salt of the earth, 
he places himself on an eminence, 
and looks back upon the history of 
eeience, to inquire what she has done 
to meliorate the condition of man. 
After a rapid survey of science, 
in the biography of its authors, he 
turns to the history of its fruits, or 
eflects, as inseparably allied to the 
history of society. For he asks, 
« What is the value of human learn- 
_ if it do not bless, as well as 
xlom society ; if it enlighten its pro- 


ne 


ry va r « > > 9 
fessors only, and not the people ?”’, 


ly to the age of Thales, 581 B.C. 
he finds little that deserves the name 
architecture and 
manulactures society had attained a 
high degree of improvement ;_ but 
the moral improvement of man, and 
the cultivation of those 

which relate to his political and mo- 
ral welfare, were totally neglected. 
During the next period, reaching to 
the Christian era, Egypt and the 
uations of the East remained the 
But in the East we find the 
popular governments of Greece and 
Rome paying some regard to the 
people. Still however there is the 
sine inverted social order, which 
builds the good of society on the 
glory of the state, instead of national 
renown on the happiness of the peo- 
ple. Let the author himself shew 
the bearing of these remarks upon 
the subject of the discourse. 


of science. In 


sciences 


same. 


Should I be asked, what relation has 
us survey, to the cause of science, I 
iswer emphatically, as I have said, in 
ilormer part of my discourse, science 
‘nothing worth, except it bless the peo- 


tr 


ple, as well as adorn the state. The 
same is equally true of literature and 
the arts. Of what avail indeed, were 
the original fires of Grecian genius, 
and the imitative splendours of Roman 
taste, if they produced so little effect 
on the actual happiness and improve- 
‘nent of the people? Take the whole 
body of Grecian philosophy, natural, 
poutical, moral,and social, and we must 
‘cknowledge, that it exerted scarcely 
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any salutary influence on the mass of 
the community ; that their education 
was no part of itstheory or practice; that 
it lived, and moved, and had its being, 
almost independently of the very soci- 
ety which it adorned ; and left behind 
no monument save the writings of its 
devotees. Considering the rights, hap- 
piness, and improvement of the people 
as the great objects of society ; and 
government, as the most important of 
all human concerns, we desire in vain 
to find proofs, that the lawgivers and 
statesmen, the orators and philosophers 
of antiquity, rendered permanent es- 
sential services to the cause of the peo 
ple, of social order, and of good gov- 
ernment. [tis a melancholy and hu- 
miliating reflection, that the genius 
and learning, the eloquence and taste 
of Greece and Rome, did so little, in 
the cause of truth,—moral, political, 
and philosophical. This, indeed, is so 
remarkably the fact, that we refer to 
Greece and Rome as authoritative 
guides in government and philosophy, 
no more than in morals. When,there- 
fore, | reflect upon this surprising state 
of facts, that science and literature, 
were cultivated with such energy and 
enthusiasm, by the Greeks and Ro- 
mans; that minds of the first order put 
forth all their strength, in a spirit of 
noble, generous emulation ; that their 
works have been almost universally 
acknowledged as prodigies of intellec- 
tual power and literary excellence; 
that the glory of Grecian and Roman 
letters, has been generally considered, 
as unrivalled by the Augustan age of 
any modern nation; when I contem- 
plate these things, Iam compelled to 
believe, that those, who have thus ad- 
mired and applauded, have overlooked 
the only legitimate use of science and 
literature, viz. to bless and not to adorn. 
We may gaze with astonishment, on 
the wonderful powers of a Crichton 
and a Mirandula, of a Servin, and a 
Magliabechi; but when we inquire 
what they did for the substantial good 
of their fellow men, the answer must 
be,almost nothing. It is the same with 
the science and learning of Greece and 
Rome. We admire them as phenome- 
na, but we discover in them, compara- 
tively speaking, very little of solid, du- 
rable, practical usefulness, whether we 
regard their own or apy subsequent 
age. pp. 20—22. 
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One of these remarks, the bar- 
renness of their institutions in politi- 
cal instruction, is so important that 
we add the author’s note from the 
appendix. 


About the time when the above was 
written, the Hon. Judge Story was de- 
livering before the Ph: Beta Kappa of 
Harvard, his oration, in which he com- 
mends so tastefully, and recommends 
so zealously, classical literature. In 
that interesting composition, the learn- 
ed and eloquent author speaks of 
“those finished histories, which still 
enlighten and instruct governments, in 
their duty and their destiny.” This 
sentiment awakened surprise, and led 
to a reconsideration of the opinion ex- 
pressed in the text. That opinion, 
however, after mature reflection, has 
been retained, with a firm belief, that 
it isa just estimate of the value of an- 
cient authors, whether political or his- 
torical,as standards tor modern nations. 
The governments of Greece and Rome 
(tothese United States especially) are, 
like heathenism, compared with Chris- 
tian morals—beacons to warn, not guides 
to instruct. They exhibit the crimes 
and follies of others: but cannot teach 
us our duty, much less our destiny. 
Governmert and society, in ancient 
times, differed so exceedingly from 
government and society in modern days, 
and especially in our country, that an- 
cient history (above all, as composed 
by ancient historians) is matter of cv- 
riosity, rather than of struction. The 
history of England (to say nothing of 
the history of our own conntry)is worth 
more to us, as a text book of Anowlede 
and duty, than the whole body of an- 
cient history. Besides, the latter is 
eminently deficient in philosopiy, in a 
knowledge of the human nature of na- 
tions, and in political economy ; and is 
in 2 remarkable degree, the historical 
biography of a seres of individuals, 
rather than the history of societies. 
It is, moreover, conspicuously the re- 
cord of tyranny and oppression, of ig- 
norance and folly, of treachery and 
weakness, whether the government, 
were ine despotism of Persia, or the 
Democracy of Athens; the Oligarchy 
of Sparta, or the Aristocracy of Rome. 
{n a word, ancient history may be set 
before the youth fal American, as the 
Spartans exhibited intoxicated slaves, 


before their children: not as models of 
duty, but as examples to shock and div. 
gust. Whilst the American shal] ro. 
sort to the ancient historians and stay. 
dards of public duty, as prophets of th 
future destinies of his nation; and sh») 
continue to neglect the profound, com. 
prehensive, and minute study of oy; 
own peculiar government and society 
he never can arrive at that elevation of 
wisdom and usefulness, as a statesinan 
or political philosopher, which the jp. 
tense examination and thorough deve. 
lopement of our own institutions and 
resources, can alone enable him to ob. 
tain. pp. 75, 76. 


If any further illustration were 
needed on this point, it might be found 
in a survey of the political writings of 
our own country. If we look at the 
period from the first project of the 
United States’ constitution to the 
change of administration in 180}, 
we shall find a multitude of specula- 
tions and theories among all parties, 
which were based on the histories of 
Greece and Rome. But what wer 
they all worth ? Neither the evils nor 
the benefits of our free institutions, 
have taken the form which was ever 
predicted from the experience of 
those ancient governments. — The 
reason is, that its fundamental prin- 
ciple is so different. We have pla- 
ced the pyramid on its base, instead 
of its apex, and maintain govern 
ment for the welfare of the people, 
imstead of protecting the people for 
the honor of the government. Ther 
isnot a more striking exhibition o/ 
the falibility of all political maxis 
drawn from ancient history, than in 
the political writings of Fisher Ames. 
He had undoubtedly a_ spirit of as 
pure patriotism as ever blessed our 
country. Ile was a ripe scholar, 
with an imagination that made all 
nature and all literature his tributa- 
ries. His soul was taken up withthe 
political institutions and events of his 
day. He would compare every mea 
sure and event, with all its parallels 
on the pages of antiquity. But we 
ask any person to look at the pro- 
gress of our republic for thirty years 
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past, and tell us, which of all his 
slgamy forebodings have been reali- 
aol Which of all the dark pic- 
tures that he drew from his ample 
stores of classic learning now repre- 
cepts the smiling face of our land ? 
To quote the language of his eu- 
lovist, * The last prayer of the dy- 
ing patriot was—not for himself— 
not for the partner of his life—not 
for the pledges of his love—but, Oh! 
spare my country !’ And yet the 
course of events which he so depre- 
cated has resulted without the evils 
which he feared.* 

Qur institutions are not the offspring 


of any theory, but are the fruits of 


practical wisdom and common sense, 
discerning the true ends of govern- 
ment and finding materials to sub- 
serve these ends, such as no ancient 
lawviver could command, in an edu- 
cated and comparatively moral peo- 
pie, already accustomed to self-cov- 
ernment. Above all, we unquestion- 
ably owe the perfection of our insti- 
tutions to the influence of that lelht 
from heaven, which never irradiated 
the republics of antiquity. On this 
point our author judiciously and free- 
ly remarks : 

That the absolute failure of Greece 
and Rome, in moral philosophy, both 
practical and theoretical, notwithstand- 
ng all their genius and taste, all their 

llect and Jearning, teaches us, em- 
phatically and eloquently, that man, un- 
assisted by Revelation, however richly 


“We do not mean by these remarks to 
that no useful 
essons In government are to be derived 
m the republics of antiquity. There 
is no government, administered by men, 
over men, whose experience will be whol- 
ly destitute of instruction. But only that 
our institutions are so different, and the 
people so different, and the general prin- 
tiple of administering government for 
the happiness of the people so unlike the 
mcient governments, that all political 
4xioms drawn fromthe writings of Greece 
ind Rome are exceedingly apt to prove 
applicable to our affairs. Their max- 
ims and rules require so many modifica- 
ons, exceptions, and provisos, that they 
mount to just nothing at all as axioms 


ind rules, 


e understood as saying 


—* 


f. 
t 


he may be gifted by Nature, must be 
the victim of darkness and error, on 
the most important of all subjects— 
Dutry—whether to our Maker, to our- 
selves, or to our fellow mortals; whe- 
ther social or domestic. public or pri- 
vate. When that elegant scholar, Sa- 
dolet, was recommending to Cardinal 
Pole, with all the enthusiasm of a dis- 
ciple, the study of the Platonic philo- 
sophy, he replied, with equal judgment 
and taste, that since the promulgation 
of Christianity, the ancient philosophy 
was like Tenedos, in Virgil’s descrip- 
tion: 
* Est in conspectu Tenedos, notissima 
famA. 
“Insula, dives opum, Priami dum regna 
manebant; 
“ Nunc, tantim sinus, et statio malefida 
carinis.” 
And do we not see, that the tota] failure 
of the Greeks and Romans in political 
philosophy, is due to the same cause, 
as their failure in morals? viz. an igno- 
ranece of the only true foundations of 
society and government, of the autho- 
rity of public, and the obedience of 
private men, of the political and civil 
rights of the citizens? All these, ac- 
cording to the wise principles and ex- 
perienced judgment of modern times, 
are laid in moral obligation, with God 
as its author, and Man as its subject. 
In a word, the code of public morals is 
founded on the code of private morals. 
Government is regarded as an institu- 
tion for the good of society, and rulers 
but as agents; whilst the relative 
rights and duties of the governour and 
the governed,are reterred to the plain, 
practical sense, to the divine, yet sim- 
ple wisdom, to the pure, the just, the 
immutable principles of Christian mo- 
rals. In fine,the New Testament is the 
moral constitution of modern society. pp. 
23, 24. 

‘rom the Christian era down to 
the 15th century, Mr. G. still finds 
nothing very valuable in science as 
connected with the welfare of soci- 
ety,—with two exceptions ; the first 
of which is the civil law, and the other 
Christianity itself. His remarks on 
both these points are worthy the con- 
sideration of reflecting men. We 
quote the first. 


It is a bold opinion, but I express it 
with confidence, that the civil law did 
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as much, if not more for the substantial 
hap; iness of’ the people, among whom 
it was administered, than all ihe > other 

Sciences and Literature ot Greece and 
Rome. I hesitate not to say also, 


that the real welfare of the nations of 


modern Europe, has been more effectu- 
ally promoted by the former, than the 
latter. That exercised a decided, per- 
manent, meliorating influence over the 
feudal system of the North. It laid the 
basis of the law of nations, and of the 
improved municipal law of continental 
Europe: and we may justly say, that 
it was among the ancients, the only 
great eiiort of common sense, for the 
good of the people, in domestic and so- 
cial relations. One important consid- 
eration must not be forgotten—it is, 
that the Civil Law, as compiled and 
settled by Justinian, was the work of a 
Christian prince, for a Christian peo- 
ple. For myself, I rejoice in the belief, 
that it never would have existed, but 


for the enlightening, purifying spirit, 


the mild wisdom, and the practical jus- 
tice of tue Chfistian system. Had the 
political constitution of Europe been as 
much improved, as its civil administra- 
tion, by this admirable code, our own 
day of popular rights and popular hap- 
piness had not been so long deferred. 
But while it is expedient, even for des- 
pots, that the civil right of subjects 
should be well defined, generally un- 
derstood, and faithfully protected; be- 
cause these are efficient. means to en- 
sure domestic peace and order; yet ab- 
solute monarchs must ever act the op- 
posite part, as to political rights. pp. 
25, 26. 


The author next proceeds to a 
consideration of the influence exert- 
ed by the Reformation in rendering 
science valuable to human happiness. 
“The essential principle of the re- 


formation was freedom, freedom of 


mind, freedom of the individual, 
freedom of the people. The fun- 
damental position was this—each 
man has a right, each is bound to 
think for himself. This principle 
and this position were at first the off- 
spring of religious controversy ; but 
it was impossible to limit the circle 
of their influence to such a field, spa- 
cious and fertile as it was.” 

After some kind and conciliatory 
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remarks to these liberal minded (, 
olics who might feel bound by —- 
principles to deny his conclusions 
he proceeds to establish his posi; . 
that “« the Reformation only, gayo , . 
could have given to all literature, 0, 
merely to the literature of theology, 
a decisive permanent character, 


To illustrate this opinion, let us ad. 
vert to the actual state of Kurope, be. 
fore the French Revolution, bearing in 
mind the remark of Montesquie u. 
Loyola would have governed the w, my 1 
but for Luther and Calvin. He. jp do. 
fiance of.the Reformers, has swayed " 
aly, Spain, and Portugal: they 
of him, have ruled Holland, 
and Scotland. Ignatius has governed 
South America: Calvin and Luther, 
these United States. Is there now ay 
American, whether of the Reformed 
or Romish Creed, who would exchange 
the condition of the Protestant 
tries, which have been named, for that 
of Southern Europe or Southern Ame- 
rica? Is it not obvious, that Society 
has been comparatively stationary for 
300 years, in these; while Protestant 
nations have been continually advane- 
ing? Look at the wonderful progress of 
Holland, Great-Britain, and our own 
country, since the Reformation. Place 
beside them, Italy, Spain, and Portu- 
gal: and assign, if practicable, any ad- 
equate causes, for the incalculable dit- 
ference, except the principles of th: 
Reformers. Every student of the pli- 
losophy of history, I feel assured, 
echoes the sentiment, THESE ONL) 
THE causes. If then, as I have 
ready said, Scienceand Art are nothing 
worth, unless they bless the peopl: 
well as adorn the State, and if im pr 
testant countries, they have thus bless- 
ed, as well as adorned, beyond all par- 
allel; it becomes a question most inter- 
esting and momentous, how have te 
principles of the Reformers wroug 
this change, in the use and applicat 10D 
of the whole circle of knowledge’ 
proceed to attempt an explanation: 
though I believe that every improve’ 
mind, alréady comprehends the deve 
opement of my subject. 


V, INspite 
Enoland 
ANgiand, 


. . : - hed 

The freedom of inquiry, app!eé 
first to religion, then to politics and 
morals, developed four conclusions; 
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—that government 1s only a means 
for the welfare of the people ; that 
every individual is a labourer for the 
common cause, both in church and 
state; that science is valuable only 
for its utility ; that the New Testa- 
ment is the only genuine moral con- 
stitution of society, and its principles 
the only safe and wise foundation of 
ali civil and political establishments. 
ile then proceeds to consider the 
immediate effects of the Reformation 
on the whole body of literature, shew- 
ing that itgave either original being 
or new form to ail its branches. 
|. On Theology. 
The Church, as we have already 
, opposed an active resistance to 
all investigations into these matters. 
It prohibited, with all its power, the 
teaching of the Oriental languages, 
ui the reading of the books of the 
old and new Testament. Its system 
| was founded on passages and terms in 
the se books, interpreted according to 
its own views; and on traditions, pas- 
sages from the holy Fathers, decisions 
| of councils, pontifical bulls, decretals, 
charters and other. historical monu- 
Such was the noblest of Sci- 
ences, according to the judgment of 
thisadmirable writer. The Reformers 
and overthrew this system. 
From the acute study of the Oriental 
/ and Greek Archeologia, by the Pro- 
testant Theologians, applied to the 
study of the sacred books, a perfection, 
which it had not before, has resulted to 
the Science, called Exegesis, or a critic- 
examination of the text of the Scrip- 


seen 


ments. 


assailed, 


Political Philo- 
Metaphysics. 5. An- 
rient Literature. “ Who does not 
know,’ says Villers, “ that in Protes- 
‘ant countries, the knowledge of 


1 
we 


Morality , 


osophy. 


Greek is pe rhaps more common than 
that of Latin in most Catholic coun- 


p99 


tries / 


» Modern Languages and National 
Lit erature pass next in review. At the 
date of the Reformation, the modern 
idioms, excepting Italian, were rude 
and uncultiy ated. In the rest of Eu- 
ype, a Latin jargon was the language 
; *fthe schools and of books. The learn- 
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ed might treat in Latin, what scholars 
only were able to read; and therefore, 
Mathematics, Physics, Philosophy, 
might appear with tolerable advantage, 
in this dress. But how could nations 
have a Literature, without a vulgar 
tongue, without a people, or, as it may 
be said, without a public? All classes, 
all ages, all sexes, are the proper audi- 
ence of the literary writer. He must 
speak the language of courts and of 
taverns, of closets and of camps, of 
citizens and of peasants. His business 
is with all minds, all hearts; and more 
particularly with those, most ingenuous 
and open to all impressions, with those, 
who know least of Latin. In order, 
therefore, that each nation might have 
a Lite rature, it was necessary to write 
in its own language, jt was necessary 
that al] parties should be accustomed 
to read. A great event, a powerful in- 
terest, a subject, which should become 
the favorite topie of every one, which 
should agitate all minds, whic h should 
find access every where, was wanted. 
Then alone would be found authors, 
willing to write for the people, and a 
people, who would read their writings 
with eagerness. The Reformation 
was such an event. Srought forth 
within the narrow boundary of a Latin- 
speaking public, it could never have 
been consummated, within such limits. 
It was requisite that it should quit 
them, and gain millions of heads to 
arm millions of hands in its de- 
fence. An appeal to the people was 
the first step of the Reformers; and 
this must necessarily have been made 
in their language. This controversy, 
which had left the schools, and become 
the great business of Europe, was the 
first active principle, by which modern 
languages were fertilized. To these 
disputes on Religion, we are indebted 
for the restoration of the fine and good 
style. The universal animosity be- 
tween the Papists and Reformists, the 
long troubles of Germany and Swit- 
zerland, those of the League in France, 
those of the Low Countries, those of 
Scotland and England, became so ma- 
ny furnaces, in which the different lan- 
guages of these countries were elabo- 
rated and purified. The German Bi- 
ble of Luther is the principal classica] 
foundation of what is called high Ger- 
man. The same is : minently true of 
the English Bible of JamesI. It may 
be also adde od, that inhabitants of 
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towns and of the country, who hear 
divine service regularly in their own 
tongue, who sing rich pieces of sacred 
poetry in it, acquire by these means a 
crowd of ideas and a taste, which 
would be otherwise unattainable. The 
investigating and reasoning spirit of the 
Reformation was also introduced into 
works of imagination, and took refuge 
in the theoretic department of the 
Belles Lettres, in the systems, connect- 
ed with sentiment and Taste, with the 
beautiful and sublime. pp. 45, 46. 


The Mathematical and Physic- 
al Sciences. 8. History. 


9. Education. 


Within the last three centuries, more 
than twenty Universities have been 
founded in Germany, of which three- 
fourths are Protestant. There are 36 
Universities in Germany, 19 Protest- 
ant and 17 Catholic, while the Catho- 
lic population is double the protest- 
ant. No reasonable person, says 
Villers, will doubt that the Protestant 
Universities have the advantage in the 
instruction given. It will not, says he, 
be thought very inconsistent to say, 
that there is more real knowlege in one 
single University, such as Jena, Halle 
or Gottingen, than in the e ight Spanish 
Universities of St. Jago de Compos- 
tella, Alcala, Orihuela, &c. The Pro- 
testants have founded and endowed a 
great number of schools; because their 
existence depends upon their heing the 
best informed, The Reformation is es- 
sentially learned—it received its im- 
pulse from Science, and can only be 
supported by Science—knowledge is an 
affair of State in the reformed nations. 
To the Reformation, the young of that 
day, and all that have followed the m, 

and all that shall follow us, are inde bt- 

ed for the mildest, and at the same 
time, the most efficacious methods of 
instruction. p. 49 


He thus comes to the conclusion, 


That more has been done, in three 
centuries by the Protestants, in the pro- 
found, and comprehensive, the exact, ra- 
tional, and liberal developement,culture, 
and application of every valuahle de- 
partment of knowledge, both theoretical 
and practical, with a view to pwhlic and 
private improvement, than has been done 
by all the rest of the world, both ancient 
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and modern, since the days of Lycur 
gus. pp. 49, 50. 


In looking from the past to the fi. 
ture, he proposes to establish the ie 
sition that the principles of the 
formation have become the {y,) 
point of the whole circle of kyoy. 
ledge, and that the Reformed wy) 
ters will always go forward jn ti, 
career of improvement. This ress 
on the fact that the grand results o 
the Reformation are in their nature. 
imperishable. Particularly the jj. 
versal and practical spirit of invest. | 
gation on all subjects; the syste of 
education, the diffusion of knowledge: 
the universality of social and indi. 
dual effort; religious liberty an 
equality; and the security of popy. 
lar rights. On the fourth of thes 
points, that of combination and (i. 
vision of effort, we have these re. 
marks, as true as they are import 
ant. 


te. 


Formerly, the community was 4 
mere bystander, a mere spectator, as to 
all that was going on. The gover: 
ment, a few ancient, well-endowed in 
stitutions, and a handful of individuals, 
were the only agents. Now, the peo. 
ple are every ‘thing, and do every thing, 
through the medium of a vast mull 
tude of organize od associations, religious 
and benevolent ,political ,civ l,and lit er 
ry, commercial, agricultural, and | 
chanical. What department of knov 
edge or business is there, indeed, i! 
which the people are not at onc’ 
final and the efficient cause, from t! 
country Sunday school, to the supremé 
ecumenical council of each denoma 
tion; from the village society, to ti 
Parliament of England, or the Congres 
at Washington? pp. 54, 55 


Mr. G. thus arrives at his cheer 
ing and triumphant conclusion : 


Such are the principles, which hia? 
conferred on Protestant communiies, 
in my judgment, constitutional duriy!* 


ity, untiring energy, and inextinguls 
able enthusiasm, in the cause of lil 
provement, and pre-emine sntly in the 
cause of Science, in its noblest. and 
most comprehensive me aning. A 
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|. the moral machinery, by which the 
Reformation has realized in Moral Sci- 
once, the thought of Archimides; for it 
has moved the world of living men. 
Such the principles, which suggested 
to Henry of Navarre, and to the grand 
yensioner De Witt, the conception of 
4 Supreme International Pribunal: and 
f it ever exist, its being, like that of 
the modern law of nations, will be due 
to the system of the Reformers. Such 
the principles which have enabled them 
to found the only empire of thought, 
free, rational, regulated, that ever ex- 
sted: a Protestant, Confederate Re- 
public of opinion and feeling, unrivalled 
in public and private hberty, intelli- 
sence, and happiness. 

* The fortunes of this, or of that coun- 
try may fluctuate. Public calamities 
may embarrass and retard the progress 
of one or another. Usurpation or ty- 
ray, conquest or treason, may op- 
press and trample down for a time, dif- 
ferent members of this great interna- 
tional confederacy. Man may have 
sworn that they shall perish, and that 
no dav of national resurrection shall 
awn forthem. But, like the wit- 
nesses in the Apocalypse,that died, and 
yet lived, they shall arise, and live again. 
The Angel, that hath the everlasting 
Gospe!, to preach unto every kindred 

and tongue, and people, bears testimo- 
ny that the spirit of life shall again en- 
terintothem. Never,indeed shall the 
Reformation be, inthe language of By- 
ron, “the Mother of Dead Nations.” 
Her children shall live to the end of 


ever 


Our country is the youngest child in 
the family of Protestant nations. And 


wher 
Wii 


we contemplate our unexampled 
gress in freedom, intelligence, hap- 
iness, and virtue, may we not say, that 
the Reformation, like Jacob of old, has 
giventhe birthright blessing of the first 
von, to the youngest? And shall we 
ever part with that blessing, the bles- 
‘ing of National Independence; of civ- 
\,political, and religious liberty ; of the 
lwestigating spirit; of universal edu- 
tation and knowledge; of a free press; 
o! individual enterprize and social ef- 
; ofa glorious past, and still more 
Orlous foture? No, never! 
What then shall be our destiny? As 
‘/ree people, it is written incharacters, 
the world may read, from the Great 


. 


that 
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Lakes, to the Gulf of Mexico, from the 
Atlantic, to the Missouri. As an edu- 
cated, investigating, practical people, it 
is recorded in letters of light, on the 
countless institutions for social and in- 
dividual improvement, that bless and 
adorn our land. As a Christian peo- 
ple, it stands forth in sculptured lan- 
guage, on the thousands of temples, 
which flourish side by side, in harmony 
and emulation, within our happy bor- 
ders. Asa peaceful people, it is regis- 
tered, as with the pen of prophecy, on 
our national, social, individual charac- 
ter; on our sense of justice, and our 
sentiments of philanthropy; on our con- 
sciences—as Christians, our principles 
—as Americans, our feelings—as men. 
As a free, as an educated, as a Christ- 
ian, as a peaceful people, I experience 
the settled, the delightful assurance, 
that our country shall live to the end of 


time. pp- 56, 57. 


In his anticipations of our own 
unrivalled eminence in science and 
literature, he justifies himself by ar- 
guing that the ancients have been 
surpassed by modern writers in eve- 
ry branch of useful learning. 


Whether in abstruse and comprehen- 
sive, or in refined and elegant specula- 
tion; in profound, energetic, logical 
reasoning; in powerful, commanding, 
persuasive eloquence; in the intellect- 
ual and imaginative poetry, in the de- 
scriptive and pathetic; in practical wis- 
dom, moral, international, or political. 
civil, social, or domestic; in those arts, 
which employ, while they improve and 
blessthe people; in a word, in all that 
makes man industrious and useful, vir- 
tuous and happy, and prepares him for 
the service of God, of his fellow men 
and of posterity—if, with a view to 
these things, we contemplate the great 
men, who have arisen since the year 
1500, we must acknowledge them, un- 
rivalled by the Ancients. ‘This is my 
creed, | glory in it: and this, I speak it 
withtriumphant confidence, this, before 
the close of the 19th century, will be 
the creed of my country. pp. 62, 63. 


Then as there never has been since 
the Reformation a deficiency of ta 
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lents inany department, we have no 
reason to fear there ever will be. 


‘* While the earth remaineth, while 
seed time and harvest, and cold and 
heat, and summer, and winter, and day 
and night shall not cease,’ I believe 
that the human mind shall never again 
be enslaved; that the Protestant na- 
tions shall never again sit in darkness; 
that the bright career of improvement, 
begun by the Reformation, shall never 
terminate; till all the nations shall be 
gathered into the fold of the one Shep- 
herd, and all sects shall be embosomed, 
in the holy Sanctuary of the Millenial 
Church. 
the principles of the Reformation be 
complete. Then shall the Christian 
Religion have become, the only stand- 
ard of public and private conduct. Then 
shall the New Testament have estab- 
lished its dominion every where, sub- 
stantially and practically, as the only 
fountain of all rights, international, 
civil and social, as the moral constitu- 
tion of a world of nations. p. 63. 


We are not fully prepared to ac- 
cede to all the author’s opinions. We 
are not ourselves so far advanced in 


the career of free inquiry as to dis- 
card all the classical literature of an- 
tiquity, though we fully admit the 
ability with which he has supported 


his positions. The point is too dif- 
ficult of proof to be decided, even by 
the verdict of so acomplished a schol- 
ar. He says, and we believe justly, 
‘| have devoted as much time to the 
study of the classics, and with as 
much zeal and industry, as perhaps 
most scholars of our country, except 
Professors and other teachers. I de- 
sire to record here, emphatically my 
opinion, founded on the history of my 


own mind and the experience of 


twenty years, that I have derived no 
substantial improvement from the 
classics. I owe to modern writers, 
chiefly English, alJ that I have or 
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Then shall the triumph of 


[ Aprir, 


am.’ Still we must venture to 
question, whether any lover of ¢ly. 
sical literature will be easily persis. 
ded that this oration ever would hay, 
possessed its present beauties, thronc. 
ing and brilliant from the begip, 
ning to the end, if its respected autho; 
had never drank deeply at the {ij 
fountains of antiquity. 

But passing this, and perhaps some 
minor points, on which we are no 
prepared to go all lengths with oy; 
author, we will express the deligly. 
ed interest with which we have read 
his address. Principles at once 
Christian, and so republican, existing 
with such distinctness of conception 
in capacious and cultivated minds, 
afford the best security for the stabi. 
ity of our free institutions, and of 
course for the fulfilment of these sap. 
guine anticipations of glory to the re. 
public. We rejoice when we sees 
many of our best men engaged in ad- 
vocating the combined principles of 
the Reformation and of ’76. Rei. 
gious and civil liberty, based upon the 
religion of the New Testament, aud 
secured by the universal diffusion of 
knowledge, are topics never foreign 
to the mind of the Christian republi- 
can. We feel thankful that Mr. G. 
and several other gifted men, hav 
with so much ardor devoted then- 
selves to the maintenance of these 
principles. Though they be not fol. 
lowed by a crowd of litigious clients 
to the contentious bar, though the) 
“be not seen in the strifes of the stil 
more quarrelsome political arena, 
though their names Literis majusculis 
non exarantur, are ornamented wit! 
no decorous capitals on the triennial 
catalogue, yet we see them exerting 
an influence and acquiring a name, 
far nore eligible than any political 
elevation, as friends of religion and 
humanity. 
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History of the Greek War.—We are 
gratified to learn that our countryman, 
Dr. Howe, proposes to publisha Sketch 
sf the Greek Revolution, from its com- 
mencement to the beginning of the 
resent year. His intelligence and 


education, and particularly his resi- 


dence in that country during most of 


the period of its struggle for independ- 
ence, give us confidence that the work 
will be read with great interest. It 
w!] form an octavo of about 450 pages. 

Evclesiastical Documents.—Mr. Gard- 
yer B. Perry, of Bradford, Mass., wish- 
es. for an object which he supposes 
will prove of public utility, to make a 
wilection of documents of the follow- 
ing description, Viz. 

Decisions and results of Ecclesiasti- 
cal Councils, Resolves of Associations 


veneral and particular, Articles of 


wreement and communion, Judicial 
and declarations of local 
churches, and the doings of all other 
bodies of men, civil or ecclesiastical, 
touching the polity, privileges, and 
powers of the church; the condition 
and privilege of membership; the rights 
and responsibilities of Pastors, togeth- 
er with all other documents, printed or 
written, which are connected with the 
above subjects, by way of reply, excep- 
tion, remonstrance, or in any other 
way; within the bounds of the New- 
England States, and wherever else in 
tis country the Congregational form 
government prevails. 

He therefore respectfully requests 
tle community, both Clergymen and 
Laymen, to afford him that assistance 
walch they may have it in their power 
io render, by forwarding such docu- 
ents, of whatever date, on the above 
subjects, as they may possess, or when 
copies of documents deemed particu- 
‘arly valuable cannot be sent, to inform 
in where they may probably be found. 


decisions 


And to accompany such documents, if 


they need illustration, with such ex- 
pulatory notes as shall be necessary 
“ur better understanding the same. 
hese documents, after he has made 
that use of them for which they are 
eesired, shall be returned, if requested; 
‘nd iW not, put in some public institu- 
Vou. I.—No. IV, 28 


tion where all persons may enjoy ae: 
cess to them. 

They may be directed either to him, 
or left at the Bookstore of Messrs. 
Pierce & Williams, No. 20, Market- 
street, Boston. 


The New-England Primer has been 
recently published in Maine, which 
omits those parts of the Shorter Cate- 
chism relating to the Divinity and 
Atonement of Christ, the Decrees of 
God, the Sinfulness of Human Nature, 
&c. &c. 


Irving’s Life of Columbus.—-Two 
volumes of this work, which has been 
looked for with so much anticipated 
delight by the reading community, have 
been published in this country, and the 
third is in the press, 


Scholar's Quarterly Journal.—Mr. 
Emerson Davis, Preceptor of West- 
field Academy, Mass., has issued the 
first number of a periodical, with this 
tile. The design is to cultivate and 
gratify a taste tor the Sciences, and to 
excite a spirit of inquiry concerning 
them. 


The Student’s Manual of Languages. 
—A sinall quarto has been lately pub- 
lished in Philadelphia, under the title 
* Tables of Comparative Etymology and 
Analagous Formations in the Greek, 
Latin, Spanish, Italian, French, En- 
glish, and German Languages, or the 
Student's Manual of Languages; de- 
signed to facilitate the study of them, by 
a connected view of their declensions, 
methods of comparison, conjugations, in- 
terchangeable letters, and similar ter- 
minations.” The author in part, and 
general editor, of these ‘Tables, is Mr. 
John Lewis, of Virginia, a gentleman 
who seems, from this work and a 
pamphlet which he has recently issued, 
to have given a close and successful 
attention to philological studies. Mr. 
Long, the very learned Professor of 
Ancient Languages in the University 
of Virginia, prepared the Greek and 
Latin tables for the present Manual; 
and Mr. Lewis acknowledges himself, 
in his preface, to be indebted te Dr. 
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Blatterman, Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages in the same University, not only 
for the German additions, but for a re- 
vision and correction of the Tables. 
The Preliminary Observations abund- 
antly answer the purpose of explaining 
and facilitating the use of the work. 


Shuckford's History.—The learned 
Dr. M. Russell, Minister of the Epis- 
copal church in Leith, is continuing the 
work of Shuckford, on the connexion 
between Sacred and Profane History. 
Two volumes have been lately pub- 
lished, which contain, among other im- 
portant things, a view of the Jewish 
History, during the government of the 
Judges,and the early history of Greece. 
In the two volumes which are forth- 
coming, much important information 
may be expected concerning the His- 
tory of China, and India, the author 
having full access to the books and 
manuscripts of the Editors of the Me- 
moirs of Muhamed Baber, Emperor of 
Hindostan. In this collection are some 
rare articles in oriental history, and 
antiquities. 


New Publications. 


{ Apriz, 


Religious Newspaper in London, 
A prospectus for the first Teligioug 
newspaper in the United Kingdon 
conducted on the principles of the r.j;, 
gious journals of our country, has b, - 
issued at London. The price of the 
paper is seven pence for a single copy. 
It is well encouraged. y 


The Rev. Alva Wood, Professor of 
Mathematics and Natural Philoso, 


shy 


in Brown University, has been appoint. 
ed President of Transylvania Univer. 
sity, at Lexington, Kentucky. 


A Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Romans is preparing for the press by 
Thomas Erskine, Esq. 


Mechanical Association of Middlehu. 
ry College.—A Society by this name 
has been formed by the students of 
Middlebury College, for the purpose of 
securing to them a regular and profita- 
ble exercise. The officers of the (ol- 
lege give their sanction to the project, 
and have made arrangements fora suit- 
able building, apparatus, and the ap 
pointment of an agent. 
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A Discourse, delivered in the Chapel 
of Yale College, on the day ofthe An- 
nual Thanksgiving; Nov. 1827. By 
Eleazar T. Fitch. 8vo. pp. 34. New- 
Haven. Treadway & Adams. 1828. 

Considerations for the American Pat- 
riot: A Sermon delivered on occasion 
of the Annual Thanksgiving, Decem- 
ber 12,1827. By Elisha W. Baldwin, 
A. M., Pastor of the Seventh Presby- 
terian Church in the city of New-York. 
8vo. pp. 24. New-York. J. P. Haven. 

$28. 

The Exclusive System. A Discourse 
delivered in Groton, Massachusetts, at 
the Installation of Rev. Charles Rob- 
inson, November 1, 1826. By James 
Walker. Boston. Bowles & Dearborn. 
1827. 8vo. pp. 56. 

Unitarian Christianity free from Ob- 
jectionable Extremes. A Sermon, 
preached at the Dedication of the Uni- 
tarian Church, in Augusta, Geo. Dec. 
27,1827. By Samuel Gilman, Pastor 
of the Second Independent Church, 
Charleston,S. C. Charleston. James 
S. Burges. 1828. 8yo. pp. 44. 


The Peculiar Features of Christian- 
ity. A Sermon preached at the Dedi- 
cation of the Meetinghouse of the Se- 
cond Parish in Saco, and the Install 
tion of the Rev. Thomas Tracy as thei 
Pastor—November 21, 1827.  Byf. 
W. P. Greenwood. 12mo. pp. 22. 

The Name of Christian the only ap 
propriate Name for Believers in Christ 
A Sermon, preached at the Dedicatios 
of the Third Congregational Churet 
in Cambridge—Dec. 25, 1827. 3; 
Charles Lowell, Minister of the West 
Church in Boston. Cambridge. Hi 
liard, Metealf, & Co. 1828. 8vo. pp. *4: 

Means by which Unitarian Clirstiats 
may refute Misrepresentations of thet 
Faith. A Discourse delivered at Town 
end, Massachusetts, February 10,182 
By Nathaniel Thayer, D.D. Ministero! 
Lancaster. Lancaster. F. & J. At 
drews. 1828. 8vo. pp. 16. 

A Discourse on Regeneration. By 
Bernard Whitman of Waltham. 0 
ton. Bowles & Dearborn. 1828. 1210 
pp- 60. 

A Sermon on the Nature and Fx! nt 
of Christian Liberty. By John W 4", 
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Minister of the Third Parish in Ded- 
ham. Dedham. H. & W. H. Mann. 


1825. 8vo. pp» 27. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The American Journal of Science 
and Arts. Vol. XIV.—No. 1. April, 
1328. New-Haven. 

The Life of John Ledyard, the 

American Traveller: comprising Se- 
jections from his Journals and Corres- 
pondence. By Jared Sparks. 8vo. pp. 
395, Cambridge: Hilliard & Brown. 
§28. 
Electro-Magnetism: being An Ar- 
rangement of the Principal Facts hith- 
erto discovered in that Science, with 
plates of the Apparatus. By Jacob 
Green, M. D., Professor of Chemistry 
in Jeflerson College. 16mo. pp. 210. 
Philadelphia: 1827. 

Love of Admiration, or Mary’s Visit 
toB——. A Moral Tale. By a La- 
dy. 18mo. pp. 160. New-Haven: 
A. H. Maltby. 1828. 

ASketch of the First Settlement of 
the Several Towns on Long Island; 
with their Continuation. By Silas 
Wood. A New Edition. 8vo. pp. 181. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 1828. 

An Epitome of General Ecclesiasti- 
tal History, from the earliest period to 
the present time. With an Appendix, 
giving a Condensed History of the 
Jews, from the Destruction of Jerusa- 
lem to the present day. Illustrated 
by Maps and Engravings. By John 
Marsh, A. M. Pastor of a Church in 
Hadiam, Ct. 12mo. pp. 420. New- 
York: Vanderpool & Cole. 1828. 

A History of the Life and Voyages 
of Christopher Columbus. By Wash- 
ington Irving. In three vols. 8vo. G. 
& C. Carvill, New-York. 1828. 

Beauties of the Souvenirs for 1828. 
Selected by J. W. Miller. 18mo. pp. 
Boston. S. G. Goodrich. 1828. 
_ The Right of Universalists to Testi- 
ly in a Court of Justice Vindicated. 
By a Member of the Bar. Boston. 
Bowles & Dearborn. 1827. 8vo. pp- 
24. 


244, 


Letters of an English Traveller to 
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his friend in England, on the‘ Revivals 
of Religion. in America. Boston. 
Bowles & Dearborn. 1828. 18mo. 
pp. 142. 

The Recent Attempt to defeat the 
Constitutional Provisions in Favour of 
Religious Freedom, considered in re- 
ference to the Trust Coenveyances of 
Hanover Street Church. By a Lay- 
man. Second Edition. Boston. Bowles 
& Dearborn. 1828. 12mo. pp. 24. 


AMERICAN EDITIONS OF FOREIGN WoRKS 

Memoirs of Goéthe: written by 
himself. 8vo. pp. 360. New-York: 
Collins & Hanway. 

Memoirs, including Letters, and Se- 
lect Remains, of John Urquhart, late of 
the University of St. Andrew’s. By 
William Orme. 2 vols. 18mo. Bose 
ton: Crocker & Brewster. 1828. 

The History of Modern Greece, with 
a View of the Geography, Antiquities, 
and Present Condition of that Country. 
From the London Edition, with a Con- 
tinuation of the History to the present 
time. Svo. pp. 500. Boston: Nathan 
Hale. 1828. 

Klements of Natural Philosophy, by 
{. S. Fischer, Honorary Member of the 
Academy of Sciences of Berlin, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy in one of the Colleges of 
the same city, &c. &c. Translated 
into French with Notes and Additions, 
By M. Biot, of the Institute of France, 
and now translated from the French 
into English for the Use of Schools in 
the United States. By John Farrar, 
Professor of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy in the University of Cam- 
bridge, New-England. 8vo. pp. 346. 
Boston. 1827. 

Universal Geography, or a Descrip- 
tion of all the Parts of the World, on a 
New Plan, according tothe great Nat- 
ural Divisions of the Globe: accompa- 
nied with Analytical, Synoptical, and 
Elementary Tables. By Malte Brun. 
Improved by the addition of the most 
recent information, derived from vari- 
ous sources. 4 vols. 8vo. Philadel- 
phia. Anthony Finley. 1827. 
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RELIGIOUS. 


Efforts to promote the observance of 
the Sabbath in the State of New-York. 
—The efforts which were made by ec- 
clesiastical bodies and men of influence 
in various parts of this State for this pur- 
pose, the past year, have been followed 
the present year by more extended, 
and systematic, and, as we hope. more 
successful exertions. The public sen- 
timent seems to have been awakened 
to the subject, particularly by the very 
rapid increase of business and travel 
on the Sabbath by boats and stages, 
and the consequent evils to be appre- 
hended, along the whole extent of their 
rivers and canals. 

. A meeting was held in Rochester in 
January by a few friends to the right 
observance of the Sabbath, at which 
the following resolutions were adopted: 


Whereas the violation of the Sab- 
bath on our canal has become a most 
alarming evil in our State; and where- 
as, we “be lieve the good sense and 
sound principle of the Christian com- 
munity is decidedly against such immo- 
rality; and believing that the evil can 
be corrected ; theretore— 

Resolved, That we are of one heart 
and one mind on this subject, and will 
use our best exertions to prevent the 
violation of the Lord’s day on the Erie 
canal. 

Resolved, That we sill give our bu- 
siness and patronage to such lines of 
boats as do not travel on the holy Sab- 
bath. 

Resolved, That we invite all the 
friends of sound morality, in all the 
villages and towns in the State, to co- 
operate with us in this important ob- 
ject. 

To these resolutions the names of 
thirty-seven gentlemen were annexed. 

On the 5th of February, a larger 
meeting of the citizens of Rochester 
was called, in order that there might 
be a more extended expression of opin- 
ion and feeling on the subject. About 
four hundred were present, and, after 
a temperate and triendly discussion, 
adopted the first and third of the above 
resolutions by a unanimous vote, and 
the second by a considerable majority. 
The division on the second, is under- 


stood to have been occasioned, }, . 
belief, on the part of many, that ; 
provisions were not practicable. 

The proceedings at Rochest ter eD 
couraged a few individuals at Utica ty 
atte mpt a similar improvement in the 
travelling by stages between Albany 
and Buffalo. After consulting wit) 
other gentlemen in their vicinity, and 
in various parts of the country, they 
issued a circular, proposing a meeti 9 
of delegates tor this purpose at Auby nl, 
from all such places as should desire to 
be represented in a meeting of this de 
scription. 

Accordingly on the 15th of Febru: 
ry, the time appointed, delegates gs. 
sembled in Auburn from Utica, (ip. 
ton, Manlius, Auburn, Geneva, Lyons 
Canandaigua, Rochester, Palnyre, 
Penn Yan, Skaneateles, Mentz, and 
the counties of Yates, Ontario, Wayne. 
and Seneca. Twenty-two delegates 
were present. The following resolu. 
tions have been published as the re- 
sults of this convention: 

That this convention view with pe- 
culiar gratitude and joy the many evi- 
dences before us that the feelings of 
this community are opposed to the 
profanation of the holy Sabbath, by the 
running of stages on that day. 

That we feel called upon by a voice 
from every part of the State, to adopt 
measures calculated to secure obeu- 
ence to the fourth commandment. 

That [thirteen gentlemen here 
med} be, and they are hereby app 
ed commissioners to establish a line 
lines of stages between Albany 
Buffalo and Niagara, that shall not 
vel on the Sabbath. 

That we, as members of this « 
vention, and for ourselves as indiv! 
als, pledge our patronage and suppor! 
in favor of the said line or lines of sta 
ges, when put into operation, and ths! 
we will give our influence and exe 
tions to promote this moral enterpris 

That the proceedings of this conv 
tion be signed by all the members pr 
sent, and that the editors of papers 
this State friendly to the Sabbath, be 
requested to publish the same. 

That no ordinary circumstances \ 
indace us to travel in packet _ 
which violate the holy Sabbath. 
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the proposed line of stages shall have 
heell established. 

That we will concur with the friends 
of religion and morality in New-York, 
Albany, and Troy, in all proper meas- 
ares for encouraging steam boats on 
the Hudson river which shall not run 
on the Sabbath day. 

That this convention highly approve 
of the efforts recently originated in 
Rochester to check the violation of the 
Sabbath on the Erie canal; and that 
we pledge ourselves as citizens and 
men of business, to give our patronage 
o such men as do not permit their 
poats to run on the Sabbath. 

A meeting was held for the same 
sbiect at Albany on the last day of 
February, at which resolutions were 
passed expressing the peculiar satis- 
‘action with which they regard the pro- 
ceedings at Rochester and Auburn; 
the high value which they attach to 
the Sabbath, apart from its divine au- 
thority; the necessity of mutual co- 
gperation and concurrence to prevent 
its profanation ; its peculiar liability to 
e profaned in the State of New-York, 
maccount of the great amount of tra- 
velling and transportation; and pledg- 
ing themselves to use their best exer- 
tious to dissuade the owners of stages, 
steam boats, canal boats, and hackney 
coaches, from running them on the 
Sabbath. In pursuance of this design, 
the folowing pledge was unanimously 
adopted—signed by sixty gentlemen 
present,—and ordered, in connexion 
with the resolutions, to be printed in a 
punphlet form, and submitted to the 
public for signatures : 


We, the subscribers, approving of 
resolutions passed at a public meet- 
t the citizens of Albany on the 
th February, 1828, do, in pursuance 
thereof, pledge ourselves that we will 
s¢ our best exertions to dissuade the 
owners of steam boats, canal boats, 
‘tages, and hackney coaches, from tra- 
veling on the Sabbath, and that to en- 
tourage such“@fthem as shall cease 
running on that: day, we will, and do 
how, solemnly agree with them, with 
each other, and with the Christian 
public, to patronize such of them as 
‘duly observe that day. And in 

: I mn manner, we agree to ab- 
‘a from all travelling on that day, 
‘cept in cases of necessity and mercy. 
A committee, of twelve gentlemen, 
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was appointed to correspond with oth- 
er associations throughout the State, 
with a view to arrest the progress of 
so great an evil. 

Similar exertions are also making in 
the city of New-York to suppress the 
same evil. Among the petitions lately 
presented to the Common Council, 
says the Observer, we notice one from 
sundry citizens, praying that measures 
may be taken to effect the closing of 
shops on the Sabbath ;—which was re- 
ferred to the Police Committee. The 
number of signatures, we understand, 
is four thousand five hundred and twen- 
ty-six ; including many firms, which in 
all cases are reckoned as units. The 
length of the petition is upwards of 
ninety feet, with two tiers of solid names 
abreast, and much of the distance three. 
A great number of the petitioners are 
gentlemen of the highest respectabili- 
ty, influence, and wealth; while oth- 
ers are, in part, the very men who keep 
their shops open on the Sabbath, being 
compelled, as they say, to do so in self- 
defence. 

The extent to which this evil pre- 
vails in New-York, is not probably 
known even to those who witness it as 
often as the Sabbath returns. We 
have facts to present, as ascertained by 
actual investigation. The number of 
shops found open on the eleventh of 
November, (either entirely or partial- 
ly,) for the evident purpose of trade, 
Was FOURTEEN HUNDRED AND SIXTY- 
NinE!! Ofthis number, 422 were dram 
shops, 420 groceries, 283 fruit shops, 
26 clothing shops, 58 shoe stores, 10 
hat stores, 1 tin shop, 18 confectioners’ 
shops, 1 soap and candles shop, 4 segar 
shops, 1 furniture shop, 1 pawn bro- 
ker’s office, 1 vegetable store, 57 bread 
and cake stores, 10 dry goods, 1 paint 
shop, 53 oyster shops, 70 barbers’ 
shops, 27 butcheries, 1 blacksmith’s 
shop, 2 thread stores, 1 comb store, and 
1 lamp and oil store. Ifat one half of 
the groceries, fruit shops, and oyster 
shops, liquors are sold by the small 
measure, which is probably a low esti- 
mate, then of the 1469 shops kept open 
on the Sabbath, 800 are in efiect dram 
shops. 

These facts are full of meaning. 
They tell us why our peor-houses, hos- 
pitals, and prisons, are so crowded with 
inmates, and so burdensome to our 
wealthy inhabitants, while the church- 
es are so thinly attended in comparison 
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with the greatness of our population. 
They bid us to beware, lest, in its very 
youth, our city become as corrupt, as 
wretched, as debased, as some cities in 
the Old World, where human life is 
regarded less than the life of a beast. 
As yet we have not advanced in the 
downward course beyond the hope of 
recovery; but except the public can be 
alarmed, and made to feel their danger, 
the time will come, and is not far dis- 
tant, when the stranger who visits 
New-York, will return to his friends, 
and tell them that our Sabbath is not 
distinguishable from other days in the 
week. We do hope and believe, that 
the men we have chosen for Municipal 
Officers, will feel the responsibility un- 
der which they act; and that every 
Christian, every virtuous man, every 
philanthropist, and every patriot, will 
sustain them by their influence and 
their votes, in any measures which they 
may adopt for the prevention of this 
great and growing evil. 


Bible Cause in Kentucky.—At the 
close of a four days’ meeting in the Se- 
cond Presbyterian Church in Lexing- 
ton, on the 18th of Feb.a resolution to 
the following effect was proposed, and 
adopted, viz. : That with the blessing 
of Almighty God,and the co-operation 
of our fellow citizens, of the different 
denominations throughout our State, 
we pledge ourselves to raise the sum 
of Twenty Thousand Dollars, with a 
view to furnish every family in Ken- 
tucky, who may be destitute of the Bi- 
ble, with a copy of that blessed book 
within the course of two years. About 
Seventeen Hundred Dollars were im- 
mediately subscribed by the persons 
then present. 


The Rev. Jacob Oson of this city, a 
man of color, was ordained at Hartford 
on Sabbath the 17th of February, by 
Bishop Brownell, preparatory to his 
being sent out on a mission to the 
American colony at Liberia, under the 
patronage of the Missionary Society of 
the Episcopal Church. He is, we be- 
lieve, the first foreign Missionary sent 
out by this society. 


Mission Press at Malta.—There are 
perhaps but few of the benevolent op- 
erations of the present day, which, at 
so little expense of labour or funds, 
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produces so great an amount of inf. 
ence as the printing establishment at 
this station. Froma statement maj, 
to the Editors of the New-York Ob. 
server by the superintendent of the 
press it appears, that the number of 
Tracts which have been printed jy 
Modern Greek, is 72; editions, 7. 
copies, 71,050 ; pages, 3,732,000. |, 
Italian, 43 Tracts ; 51 editions; 55.599 
copies; 1,706,000 pages. In Grorp. 
Turkish, 1 Tract, 2 editions; 1.509 
copies; 36,000 pages. Total, 105 
Tracts, (those which are printed ip 
more than one language being reckop. 
ed according to the number of langua. 
ges); 131 editions; 128,050 copies: 
5,474,000 pages. 

Ofthe Greek Tracts, 2,580,640 py. 
ges have been distributed ; of the Ital. 
ian, 850,112. Total, 3,430,750. 0; 
the Greek, 1,151,440 pages remain ip 
the Depository ; of the Italian, $55,593, 
Total, 2,007,328. 


The Rev. Elnathan Gridley, Amen- 
can Missionary to Asia Minor, died § 
near the close of September, at Kai- 
sarea, or Cesarea, a principal town in 
Cappadocia, about two hundred and 
fifty miles east from Constantinople. 

Mr. Gridley was graduated at Yale 
College in 1820, and at Andover in 
1823; and in September, 1826, sailed 
on this mission in company with Mr. 
Brewer. Being at first unacquainted 
with the languages of the country, he 
devoted much of his time to the inter. 
ests of American and British seamen. 
He died, says the Editor of the Herald, 
about the same time in the year wih 
Mr. Fisk, and sleeps not far from the 
grave of Henry Martyn. 


POLITICAL. 

Great Britain —By late arrivals we 
learn that there has been another «is 
solution of the British Ministry; andé 
new one formed, with the Duke 
Wellington at its head. The cause! 
this dissolution is stated to have beet 
disunion, growing out of a resolutio 
adopted by Mr. Huskisson. to enforce 
a severe system of economy, and to 
render the public accounts more “eit! 
and intelligible. Mr. Herries, alon® 
refused his assent to Mr. Huskisson§ 
plan of finance, as well as to the nom 
nation of Lord Althorp, as Chairman"! 
the House of Commons, of the Financ 
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Committee, and this opposition was 


found 80 determined and insurmounta- 


ble, that Mr. Huskisson declared they 


could no longer remain members of the 
same cabinet. In consequence of this 
disunion, Lord Goderich, (the Prime 
Minister) having declared his inability 
longer to remain in the cabinet, the 
Duke of Wellington was ordered by 
the King to form a new one. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Intemperance.—T he Medical Socie- 
tyof the State of New-York, taking 
into consideration the duties they owe 
tothe public, as members of a profes- 
sion to Whose care is committed the 
health of its citizens, recognise with 
deep solicitude, one of the most alarm- 
ing causes Of disease that exist in 
human society, to wit, intemperance in 
the use of ardent spirits. 

And whereas, it is an evil, that is 
growing to an alarming extent among 
all classes of society; and from the 
cheapness and facility of procuring dis- 
tilled spirits, has become the common 
beverage of almost every class of the 
community: and whereas, there is 
reason to believe that the habitual use 
of ardent spirits is often the conse- 
quence of an opinion that their use 
contributes to the health of the body, 
and becomes necessary to sustain it 
under great fatigue and exhaustion ; 
that it is a preventive of disease conta- 
gious and miasmatic causes, that it is 
necessary aS a medicine in diseases, 
accompanied with debility, to restore 
tone and vigor to the system: and 
whereas, it is a duty, peculiarly be- 
longing to the medical profession to op- 
pose and correct these insidious errors: 

Therefore resolved, That in the opin- 
ion of this society, the habitual use of 
ardent spirits is not a source of strength 
and vigor, but that it is generally pro- 
ductive of weakness and disease. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this 
society, ardent spirits are not a preven- 
live of disease under any circumstan- 
ces, but that more frequently their use 
predisposes the body to the reception 
complaints of an aggravated form. 

Resolved, That this society will dis- 
Courage the intemperate use of ardent 
spirit as far as their example and influ- 
sice will extend. 

Resolved, That the free and habitu- 
al use of wine and fermented liquors, is 
ten the source of obstinate and incu- 
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rable diseases, and that although their 
moderate use may,under some circum- 
stances, be beneficial in giving activity 
and vigor to the system, yet their use 
in many cases is often carried too far, 
and continued to the injury of the con- 
stitution. 


School Education in New-York city. 
—The view which we have given, ina 
preceding column, of the moral condi- 
tion of this city, as exhibited in their 
open violations of the Sabbath, is ex- 
ceedingly painful to every friend of re- 
ligion and good order. Nor is the mind 
at all relieved by looking at the condi- 
tion of the city in respect to its prima- 
ry schools, and means of education in 
general. Indeed we see, if we mistake 
not, inthe great neglect in this partic- 
ular, a fruitful source of the degrada- 
tion and crime before described. 

An Address of the Trustees of the 
Public School Society of the city pre- 
sents the following estimates, as un- 
doubtedly a near approximation to 
facts: 

Whole number of children be- 
tween 5 and 15 years ofage, 
Do. attending public 

schools, 10,000 
Do. attending private do. 17,500 
Do. do. Sunday do. 

not before included, 
Do. withdrawn before 

the age of 15, 12,100 

—- 40,200 
Leaving the surprising number of 
twelve thousand one hundred children, 
between the ages of 5 and 15, who are 
entirely destitute of the means of in- 
struction! and twice that number who 
at present attend no school whatever! ! 
The whole number of children in the 
city between these ages, is estimated 
at 52,300. Consequently, nearly one 
in four of all these future men and wo- 
men, are growing up in ignorance of 
the first rudiments of knowledge! and 
nearly one in two attend no school at 
present!! 

The immense influx of foreigners— 
no less than 20,000 having arrived in 
the city the past year—while it accounts 
in part for these appalling facts, shows 
also the necessity of greatly increasing 
the means of education. Ina govern- 
ment like ours, such a mass of igno- 
rance is not only disgraceful, but dan- 
gerous. ‘T'o suffer it to exist before 
our eyes, when by no extraordinary 
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sacrifices it might be removed, is inhu- 
man and unchristian. Neither the sick 
nor the destitute have higher claims 
upon us than the ignorant. The want 
ef knowledge is the most imperative of 
all wants; for it brings all others in its 
train. 

The whole amount expended upon 
Common Schools in this city during the 
year ending 1st of May, 1827, includ- 
ing about $4,400 received from “ pay 
scholars,’ and $2,155 50 distributed to 
the Mechanics’, the Orphan Asylum, 
and the Manumission Societies, did not 
exceed $27,000: while in Boston, with 
less than one third of our population, 
the annual amount expended for simi- 
lar purposes, is from 50,000 to 70,000. 
And the consequence is, that while 
New-York exhibits such facts as are 
stated above, in Boston scarcely an in- 
stance is to be found of a child who has 
not received some sort of education at 
school. 

Young Men’s Education Society of 
Boston.—This Society has been for 
years the largest contributor to the 
funds of the American Society, having 
paid $7,537 since 1819. The amount 
raised last year was $1200, and the sum 
paid to the Parent Society $1063. It 
is stated that they voted at the late 
meeting to support thirty young men at 
$75 each, making $2,250. 

Large Bequests.—Mr. John Grand- 


ison, who lately died in Philadelphi, 
has left the following legacies:—to t),, 
Orphan’s Society, the Indigent \\4. 
ows’ and Single Women’s Society, the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Dea 
and Dumb, the Friend’s Asylum joa; 
Frankford, $5000 each; the Pennsy). 
vania Hospital, $3000; the Pennsyly,. 
nia Society for Charity Schools, $1999 
to the Pennsylvania Dispensary. 880 
per annum, the Southern Do. $100, the 
Northern Do. $120; the Apprentices 
Library, $75 perannum. It is said he 
bequeathed several houses to their yp. 
spective occupants ; andthat a residy. 
ary legacy to the Apprentices’ Library, 
will probably amount to $40,000, 

Duelling in New-York.—-We ar 
happy to state that the bill to suppress 
duelling has passed the House of As. 
sembly, 61 to 37. The first sectioy 
declares the inflicting of a wound iy 
a duel, beyond the bounds of this State, 
from which death ensues in this State, 
murder ; the second subjects the sec. 
onds tothe punishment of felons,wheth. 
er death ensues or not. 

Lotteries.—From a detailed state. 
ment in the Pennsylvania Gazette, it 
appears that the Union Canal Lottery 
will cost the people the sum of three 
millions five hundred and thirty-three 
dollars, for collecting one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars for the use of the 
Canal. 








ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 


Jan. 23.—Rev. Zenas Case was or- 
dained to the work of the Gospel Min- 
istry in the Second Baptist Church in 
Sweden, N. Y. Sermon by Elder O. 
€. Comstock. 

Jan. 24.—-Rev. Horatio Fiace 
was ordained Pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Society in Hubbardton, Vt. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Mr. Walker, of Rutland. 

Feb. 8.—Rev. JosepH Prpoon, as 
an Evangelist, by the Presbytery of 
Grand River, Ohio. Sermon by Rey. 
Luther Humphrey. 

Feb. 12.—Rev. James H. Tuomas 
was installed Pastor of the Associated 
Congregations of New Windsor and 
Canterbury, N. Y. Sermon by Rev. 
Jacob Green. 

Feb. 27.—Rev. Samuer Pressury 
over the Second Congregational Uni- 


tarian Church in Northfield, Ms. Scr- 
mon by Rev. Mr. Pierpont, of Boston. 

Feb. 16.—Rev. Bens amin Dovsear, 
at Craftsbury, Vt. as an Evangelist 
Sermon by Rev. Jacob N. Loomis. 

Feb. 27.—Rev. Cuarces J. War- 
REN over the First Congregations 
Church in Attleborough. 

Feb. 27.—Rev. Josuua Dover wat 
installed over the Church in Moulton 
borough, N. H. 

March 5.—Rev. Warren Burros 
over the Third Congregational Society 
at Cambridge, Ms. Sermon by Kev 
Mr. Greenwood. 

March 12.—Rev. AsaHEL BiGeLow 
as Pastor of the Orthodox Congres 
tional Church in Walpole, Ms. 5¢" 
mon by Rev. Mr. Bigelow. ef Reche 
ter. 





